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SANDRINGHAM, EAST FRONT 
(Photograph by F. Ralph, Dersingham) 


Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 
I.—SANDRINGHAM 


BY ALFRED 


E. T. 


WATSON 


(Written by gracious permission of His Majesty the King) 


SANDRINGHAM is essentially the estate of an English country 
gentleman—one is almost inclined to say who is a sportsman 
before all else, but in view of the multifarious duties which His 
Majesty is called upon to perform, such an assertion should, perhaps, 
scarcely be made. It is, in any case, an ideal Home of Sport. 
A thoroughbred stud, with ‘he famous St. Simon brothers, Persimmon 
and Diamond Jubilee, as lords, is one most notable thing about the 
Royal demesne; but it is no more remarkable than the system of 
breeding and bringing to bag the game for which Sandringham is 
famous, not by reason of exceptional totals, for no sort of attempt 
at record-making is ever for a moment contemplated, but because 
of the admirable method which marks the conduct of the sport 
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in all departments. There are some visitors, again, who in calling up 
pleasant reminiscences would very likely dwell first of all on the 
dogs, which owing to Her Majesty the Queen’s well-known regard 
for all species of them form such a prominent feature of the 
place. For the lover of dogs there could be no greater delight than 
a walk through the kennels. Here may be seen perfect specimens 
of all varieties—all except the ill-tempered; for one charm about 
them is that if you are pleased to see them, they appear equally 
pleased to see you. Healthier, happier, and kinder dogs cannot 
exist. Two days before I had the privilege of seeing them, a 
deerhound had given birth to a litter of puppies, but she did not 


FLOWER BEDS IN FRONT OF SANDRINGHAM HOUSE 
(Photograph by F. Ralph, Dersingham) 


at all object to having her little ones lifted up and examined; and 
indeed wherever one went there was a chorus of kindly greeting 
and a wagging of tails, energetic always and sometimes quite 
frantic. 

Not very much seems to be known of the early history of 
Sandringham—Sand-Dersingham, as it is called in Domesday Book. 
A freeman named Tost enjoyed the place under ‘‘ Herold (sic) after- 
wards King of England,” it is recorded in an old history of Norfolk, 
but he was ejected at the Conquest, and the estate—or one should 
rather say land in the neighbourhood—bestowed upon Richard 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
(Photograph by W. and D. Downey, Ebury Street, S.W.) 
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FitzCorbon, a Norman knight, whose name was in time anglicised 
to Curzon. Another knight who came over with the Conqueror, 
and was evidently determined not to come in vain, was one Peter 
de Valoins, who settled down in the immediate neighbourhood. 
To him belonged, according to the authority quoted, ‘‘ two carucates 
in demean, thirty villains, six borderers with seven servi, a carucate 
and an half and eighteen acres of meadow, a mill, a fishery, a salt- 
work, etc., with 146 sheep.” It is possible that some readers may 
not know what a ‘‘carucate”’ is, and it may be explained that it 
means as much land as could be tilled with one plough, with 
its team of eight oxen, in a year. This has been estimated at 
180 acres: 60 for fallow, 60 for spring corn, and 60 for winter corn. 
Peter de Valoins presently “ seized twelve acres, belonging to a free- 
man, valued at twelve pence,” and he then proceeded to seize also 
on the lands which twenty-one freemen held in King Harold’s 
time, the Conqueror granting these to the energetic knight. I 
make out that he helped himself to a portion of what is now the 
Sandringham estate—he had some score of lordships altogether in 
Norfolk, and doubtless others elsewhere—for Sand-Dersingham 
before the survey was a very small place: it ‘‘consisted of five 
borderers who held then a carucate, but at the survey there were 
neither borderers nor a carucate.’’ Sand-Dersingham, including a 
salt-pit, was valued at 20s. 

We read in this old history of ‘‘ Babbingle’’ and ‘‘ Wulfreton,”’ 
and presently of a curious incident connected with the neighbour- 
hood. Sir John de Pakenham, steward to the Bishop of Ely, 
“claimed a monstrous fish taken on the land of one of the 
Bishop’s wards whose ancestors claimed wreck at sea. The King 
himself ’’—this was Henry III., in the thirty-ninth year of his reign— 
‘‘made answer in the Exchequer Court and ordered him to produce 
the charter by which he claimed, which being done it was then 
asked if the fish was taken on the land or in the sea, and it was 
answered in the sea, not far from land, and taken alive, six boats 
being overturned in the sea before it could be caught. Then the 
King replied that since it was acknowledged that the fish was taken 
alive in the sea, it could not be wreck, and he would further consider 
of it, and the cause was adjourned to the Parliament.” The anec- 
dote is interesting as showing the King in the capacity of an active 
interpreter of the laws in his own court ; though what happened in 
Parliament, what sort of a fish it was, why Sir John de Pakenham 
was so anxious about it, and what he proposed to do with it, 
remain mysteries never to be solved. 

It may probably be assumed, however, that the monstrous 
fish was a whale, and if so there is a ready explanation 
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of the anxiety exhibited by the Bishop and his steward. On 
the Norfolk coast near here in December 1326 ‘‘a great whale 
was cast ashore, the wind blowing strong at north-west.’ The 
creature was fifty-seven feet long, and had “ forty-six teeth in 
his lower chap like the tusks of an elephant, with a breadth 
of tail from one tip to another of thirteen-and-a-half feet. The 
profit made of it was £217 6s. 7d., and the charge on cutting it 
up and managing it came to £100 more.” What this last precisely 
signifies it is not very easy to understand, but so the account 
reads. The other monstrous fish was secured seventy-one years 
before this—the thirty-ninth of Henry III. brings one to 1255. 
Money then stood for more than in 1326; and if a whale at 
that date were worth over £300, then the previous one must have 
represented a small fortune. 

Later on, in the seventh of Elizabeth, we read of the Cobbs 
of Sandringham; a family of Hosts also appears; Cobbes and Hoosts 
—they were not particular to a letter or two—often crop up, and 
there were certainly Cobbs of Sandringham again in the twenty- 
first of Charles I., when we read of land being let “‘ quit and free 
of passage, tallage, payage, lastage, stallage, portage, pesage, and 
terrage,’’ terms which convey little meaning nowadays. Coming 


down to later times, the estate, then consisting of some 7,000 acres, 


was in the possession of the Henleys, by one of whom it was 
sold to J. Motteux, who left it by will to the Hon. C. Spencer 
Cooper. From him it was purchased by the Prince of Wales in 
1861 for the sum of £220,000. By that date the 7,000 acres appear 
to have been increased to some 8,000, to which another 3,000 have 
since been added, as His Majesty has been able to acquire properties 
adjoining. 

Innumerable trees have been planted since the King took 
possession, and now from Wolferton Station one drives through 
well-wooded avenues, chiefly of fir and pine, with a wide grass 
border to the well-kept road, which looks tempting for a gallop; 
and amid the undergrowth the cock pheasants strut in stately 
pride. In time another avenue, called The King’s, will arise, 
to be hereafter memorable; for it was begun in Coronation year, 
and one day every member of the Royal family, the King, 
the Queen, the Royal Princesses, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and their children, each planted a tree, as did the German 
Emperor, who was a guest at Sandringham at the time. Much 
of the land about here is particularly fertile, notwithstanding 
that this might not have been anticipated from ‘“‘ Sand-Dersing- 
ham,” the sandy soil where these firs and pines grow so plentifully. 
In the days of James I., however, the district was commended to 
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the king, who was assured that ‘‘if overnight a wand or rod were 
laid on the ground, by the morning it would be covered with grass 
of that night’s growth so as not to be discerned.”’ The king replied 
that he knew also some grounds in Scotland whereon, if a horse 
were put overnight, no one could see or discern a trace of him on 
the morrow following; but King James had a sense of humour. 
The house itself, as will be seen from the pictures, would hardly be 
described as palatial. It is a handsome, well-arranged, and com- 


THE NORWICH GATE ENTRANCE TO SANDRINGHAM 


(Photograph by F. Ralph, Dersingham) 


modious country mansion, approached by three drives, of which 
that leading to the Norwich gate, here depicted, is the principal. 
Since coming into possession of His Majesty, Sandringham Honse 
has been entirely rebuilt on the same site. 

Arriving at Wolferton Station, fortunate in permission to 
inspect the Estate, one naturally visits the stud situated just on 
the other side of the road, where, in stabling which strikes one 
as notably well appointed, Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee hold 
their court. It would be impossible to find a nobler specimen 
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of the English thoroughbred horse than the Derby winner of 
1896, the wonderful son of St. Simon and Perdita II., who during 
his three years on the Turf secured in stakes the handsome total 
of £34,7206—and missed another £9,000 by half a length when 
endeavouring to give 31lb. to St. Frusquin. Always a_ beautiful 
horse, he has never appeared more so than now, as he stands 
in the spacious room which has been allotted to him; and as 
one looks one recalls the thrilling scene on the Downs at Epsom, 
where he so desperately fought out the finish for the Blue Ribbon, 
to be victorious by a neck amidst a hurricane of cheers from 
thousands of throats. One gazes on his measurement from hip to 
hock, and notes the length of rein, as he affably rubs his nose against 


WOLFERTON STUD FARM 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


his favourite attendant’s shoulder. He was always a gentleman 
from his earliest days; a kinder horse could not be imagined. There 
was “‘ never anything the matter with him,” we are told; and we 
talk of his famous son and daughter, Zinfandel and Sceptre, and I 
am taken to see one of his foals, just eight days old, a son of 
Meditation, who is at present evoking much enthusiasm. The little 
thing is in every respect a model, full of quality, with a wonderful 
back and extraordinary bone, and quarters which surely should 
propel him home in front of many a field in days to come when 
their present promise has developed. ‘‘If he’s not a racehorse, I’ve 
never seen one!” is the exclamation of the stud groom, who, indeed, 
goes so far as to proclaim it the best foal he ever saw. Down his 
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back to the root of his tail is the black stripe which Persimmon 
himself had as a foal, and which is found on many of his stock. 
It may not mean anything in particular, but they like to see it at 
Sandringham. 

The friendly little foal comes to sniff at us, pops round behind 
his mother, emerging again to have another look, and trots up to his 
friend. One in a neighbouring box has not been doing well, and was 
found lying down with glazed eyes when only two days old, looking 
as if his case were hopeless; but he is beginning to pick up, and walks 


PERSIMMON AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


slowly to the stud groom, thrusting out his head, as it seems inquisi- 
tively, but, as I am told, hopefully ; for he has been pampered with 
a little port wine and evidently approves of the vintage. Ornament, 
the dam of Sceptre, is here on another visit to Persimmon, and 
everyone will hope that another Sceptre may be the result. Here, 
too, is Wedlock, the dam of Best Man, with a very nice filly by 
Isinglass, who has come to Diamond Jubilee. There are also here 
two mares, Golden Paste and Luscious, belonging to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who is thus ina quiet way beginning to 
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get together a little stud. Diamond Jubilee, with close on £28,000 
to his credit as a three-year-old, is his brother’s neighbour—the 
eldest of the three, Florizel II., is, as most readers are aware, 
standing at Newmarket--and he, too, one is glad to see, has let 
down and furnished into a really magnificent horse, as also into quite 
an amiable one. There is no vice about him; there never was, his 
friends declare, but he had not the placid temper of his senior. He 
was self-willed as a yearling, full of tricks. ‘“‘ He would always have 
a game,” his attendant admits with a smile, as he recalls some early 
episodes, but the horse appears to have entirely abandoned youthful 
follies, and it seems impossible that this placid, self-possessed creature 
can be the wild colt who played such pranks with poor Watts on 
the afternoon of the July Stakes in 1899. Really magnificent is not 
too eulogistic a description of him. There are judges who assert 


SANDRINGHAM STUD FARM 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


that in their opinion he does not even suffer by comparison with 
Persimmon. One accepted authority, who bears one of the best- 
known names that have been familiar in the Turf world for the 
last century, even considers Diamond Jubilee the handsomer of the 
two, though to this I cannot myself subscribe. 

The other stud is at Sandringham, and here the King’s own 
mares are located, fourteen in all at the present time, including 
Vane, the sister to Flying Fox; Medora, the dam of Zinfandel ; 
Amphora, dam of Glass Jug and sister to Sundridge—the two 
last were bought by His Majesty at the sale of Colonel McCal- 
mont’s horses; Meadow Chat, dam of Mead; Courtly the 
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beautiful Laodamia, a superb mare, who did much on the Turf, 
and with judicious management would have done much more; 
Nadejda, sister to Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee, from whom a 
great deal was naturally expected, but who never carried colours, 
though she may here do credit to her family. There are also La 
Carolina, Nunsuch (who was so confidently expected to win the 
Cambridgeshire, and might very possibly have done so had she not 
been absolutely left at the post), Ambleside, Wheatley, Ecila, 
Spyglass, and Loch Doon. Courtly has a charming foal, a son of 
Persimmon, with the black mark on his back; but prior hopes of 
success on the racecourse are reposed in Nulli Secundus, a yearling 
son of St. Simon and Nunsuch, and Morés, a half brother, by Ladas, 
to Zinfandel. The former of these yearlings is perhaps the general 
favourite at Sandringham; he may indeed be said to be decidedly 
so, and it will be strange if the name of Nulli Secundus be not here- 
after largely inscribed among the lists of winners; but Morés, too, 
should certainly be able to take care of himself. That Persimmon 
has not been lucky at the stud would seem a ridiculous assertion 
in view of the fame of Sceptre and the reputation already achieved 
by Zinfandel. A few days before writing this I was afforded 
an opportunity of looking over Zinfandel, who has wintered most 
satisfactorily, and should do great things this year; and it will be 
a truly notable race if he and the mare meet on the 16th of next 
June in the Gold Cup at Ascot. For Meditation’s promising son 
there will be a long time to wait, but there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the coming Persimmons will do much for their sire’s 
fame, and that the Diamond Jubilees will aid this extraordinary 
brotherhood. 

The card of which a copy is here given has interest as a 
record of the three famous horses; and it contains also, as will be 
seen, the names of the nineteen animals, a four-year-old, eight 
three-year-olds, and ten two-year-olds, who are destined to carry 
the Royal colours during the season. 

Partridges, to come to the shooting, as a general rule do excel- 
lently well at Sandringham, and hopes of still better things are 
entertained in consequence of the introduction of the system of 
‘‘remises,” a method of assisting breeding operations which has 
been practised with so much success in Hungary—and to a lesser 
extent in France—His Majesty having taken his head keeper to 
the former country to make himself master of the practice as it has 
long been carried out on the estates of the late Baron Hirsch. Of 
these remises there are three on the estate, and, in case readers are 
not acquainted with the plan, a brief description may be furnished. 
A portion of land is selected of from twelve to twenty acres, a part 
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of it planted with buckwheat and mustard, and part with gorse kept 
carefully topped. Besides their utility for nesting and feeding, the 
remises are of great service when birds are driven. The beaters being 
divided into two parties, each brings up a half-circle at a time, the 
second lot coming up by signal after the first have finished their 
drive. By this means four successive drives can be had without the 
guns having to change positions. 

There are many wild pheasants at Sandringham; those that 
are bred pass, it need perhaps scarcely be said, through most 
able, discriminating, and experienced hands. The hens—some 
650—are taken up and placed in their pens, where cabbages of 


GUN-ROOM, SANDRINGHAM 


(Photograph by F. Ralph, Dersingham) 


the thousand-headed variety are planted. Six hens are allotted 
to a cock, and they are made comfortable with a dust bath to 
each pen and a little lean-to thatched roof under which they 
can run on wet days; and here they are of many species— 
golden, silver, Bohemian, white, and pied, besides the more familiar 
description. Eggs from these birds are hatched principally under 
hens. The hatching pens are arranged ona novel principle, being 
so divided into sections that any of them can be taken away 
should sickness or some other cause render this desirable ; then two 
days before the chicks are due the eggs are removed from the hens, 
except two or three which are left for them to “ mother,” and placed 
in an incubator. The method was adopted with some reluctance a 
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few years ago. It was an innovation which did not seem natural, 
and the birds had done well without ; but if in some ways conserva- 
tive, the officials at Sandringham are always alert and ready to keep 
abreast of the times. The new plan has been found particularly 
successful for various reasons, one of which is that the little crea- 
tures are not trodden down as so many of them are sure to be when 
the hen is busied with her numerous family. The young pheasants 
are then returned to their mothers and placed in the hands of 
the keepers, who follow the usual Norfolk routine. 

Near to the pheasants are the Queen’s bantams, in which Her 
Majesty takes a great interest ; at shows these handsome little crea- 
tures are usually invincible, and they look as if they were aware of 
the fact. ‘‘ He’s only a blackbird,” the head keeper remarked, as 
we watched one of them strutting most importantly round his 
pen, ‘‘ but he’s quite as proud as if he were a Cochin China.” The 
bantams have to undergo a certain amount of training for exhibition 
to acquire the requisite placidity of demeanour, and for this purpose 
cages similar to those in which they will be exhibited are placed in 
one of the rooms of the enclosure. Here for a couple of days prior 
to the show the birds are kept; by the time they are sent away 
they are usually as tame as pigeons, and consequently are not 
flurried and disturbed by the bustle of their strange surroundings. 

There are four weeks’ shooting at Sandringham every year, the 
sport being begun at a later ‘date than is usual almost everywhere 
else, as the principal weeks are those which include the King’s and 
Queen’s birthdays, which it need scarcely be added are the gth of 
November and tst of December. Occasionally the Prince of Wales 
has walked partridges up for a day or two late in September or early 
in October, but this rarely happens. Nine or ten guns usually par- 
ticipate in the sport, and for partridge-shooting lots for places are 
drawn, the holders moving up one after each drive. In pheasant- 
shooting the King places his guns—for one of the secrets of success 
in the conduct of sport at Sandringham is that His Majesty, with 
a thorough knowledge of every department of the business, takes 
himself supreme control and directs everything. Nearly every- 
where, practically at every stand, the birds come high and afford 
admirable sporting shots. 

The best partridge drives are round about Anmer; and here 
another improvement is in progress: the planting of a broad belt of 
trees extending right across the ground; over these, when they are 
grown, the birds must come in a style that will delight the heart of 
the sportsman, and the belt will, of course, also be serviceable for 
nesting. It was here not long since that the German Emperor had 
what was, I believe, his first experience of driven partridges, and 
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his success was remarkable. It is easy to imagine that anyone 
who had not practised this particular branch of the sport would 
find it specially difficult; for driven partridges require not only a 
quick eye and a sure hand, but as a rule a considerable amount 
of practice; but His Imperial Majesty held his own in a manner 
which occasioned no little surprise to some of the onlookers, and 
this was the more remarkable considering the way in which the 
Emperor is constrained by force of circumstances to hold his gun. 
It may also be mentioned that he was shooting with either a 16 ora 


BILLIARD-ROOM, SANDRINGHAM 
(Photograph by F. Ralph, Dersingham) 


20-bore gun instead of the 12-bore with its additional scatter. I 
picked up a cartridge but forget what the gauge was. 

Of the King’s personal skill it would be perhaps unbecoming to 
speak, and I may shelter myself behind the late Duke of Beaufort, 
who, in his dedication of the Badminton Library to the then Prince 
of Wales, remarked, ‘“‘ When the wind has been blowing hard, often 
have I seen His Royal Highness knocking over driven grouse and 
partridges and high rocketing pheasants in first-rate workman- 
like style.” To this I may perhaps be allowed to add a personal 
observation. It was on several occasions my good fortune to shoot 
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at Cheveley when His Majesty had been out there the previous 
time through; and the luck of the draw has sometimes brought me 
to the stand he had occupied. His used cartridges would still be 
lying on the ground—a good heap of them, for at Cheveley birds were 
accustomed to come thick and fast—and some of the keepers or men 
who were out would remember what the King had killed. I can only 
say that the number of kills to cartridges invariably showed that the 
gun had been held straight. 

The best beats in covert-shooting are perhaps Dersingham 


SALOON, SANDRINGHAM 
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and Commodore Woods, Wolferton Woods and Whinhill also, 
however, invariably affording excellent sport. Three hundred brace 
of partridges a day is considered good, though naturally last year, 
owing to the detestable weather during the breeding season, the 
birds were far below the average at Sandringham, as they were 
almost everywhere else. Hares are numerous on the estate, and 
there are plenty of rabbits, which, however, are kept in their 
proper places. The chief warren is at Frankfort. To Woodcock 
Wood these fastidious long-billed birds are accustomed to 
resort; the place seems to have a strong attraction for them, 
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and here one day the Prince of Wales performed a feat which 
few people have accomplished, killing a couple of woodcock 
right and left. The incident was one to be remembered, though it 
will not in the least surprise anyone who has seen His Royal High- 
ness at the work, for he must unquestionably be placed high in the 
ranks of the best shots. The birds, carefully stuffed, occupy a glass 
case in York Cottage. In a room where the head keeper, Mr. C. H. 
Jackson, transacts his business, there is another glass case contain- 
ing the first couple of rabbits which His Royal Highness, as a boy 
of thirteen, successfully bowled over. As for woodcock, as many 
as fifty in a day have been got in Woodcock Wood. The best 


YORK COTTAGE, SANDRINGHAM 
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bag in a year was 144. Since Jackson, most efficient of keepers, has 
been at Sandringham, 2,737 woodcock have been killed. There are 
snipe in the marsh lands—not many, but enough to make it worth 
while to try for them; and duck are plentiful in the district towards 
Castle Rising. In the creeks here, which in the winter afford 
shelter for many hundreds of wild fowl, the bags of duck average 
from 300 to 400, besides teal. H.I.M. the German Emperor 
greatly enjoyed a day in these marshes with the Prince of Wales, 
who is particularly keen about this variety of shooting. The 
property, it may be observed, goes down to the sea, extending to 
the Wash. 
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Grouse were tried some years ago, but never prospered, the 
acreage of suitable heather land not being sufficient for their long 
flights. Wild turkeys were also introduced here, as they have 
been at many other places. Results differ rather strikingly. On 
certain estates they seem to thrive and afford good sport ; here they 
were not considered successful, and have been abandoned. 

The best season ever known at Sandringham as regards shooting 
was 1896-7, the following being the details: 13,958 pheasants, 
3,965 partridges, 836 hares, 6,185 rabbits, 77 woodcock, 8 snipe, 
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(Photograph by F. Ralph, Dersingham) 


52 teal, 271 wild duck, 18 pigeon, 27 various. There was a total 
of 25,397. Two notable days were November 10 and 11, 1897, at 
Flitcham and Appleton Farms the first day, Shernbourne Fields the 
second. The figures were: 190 pheasants, 689 partridges, 29 hares, 
2 rabbits, 2 various; 94 pheasants, 826 partridges, 64 hares, 3 rab- 
bits, 2 various. There were nine guns, including His Majesty, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the Duke of Sutherland, the 
Earls of Rosebery, Albemarle, Lathom, and Clarendon, Lieut.-Col. 
A. Davidson, and Mr. Henry Chaplin. On the second day fog 
greatly interfered with the sport, and two drives had to be omitted; 
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but for this the partridges killed must surely have approached a 
thousand. 

Amongst other interesting photographs and engravings in 
the head keeper’s room is a framed copy of verses, not remarkable, 
it may be, for elevated poetic diction, but so full of common sense 
that they deserve their place, and, indeed, cannot be too forcibly 
impressed upon the attention of every man who ever goes out 
shooting, though, happily, the majority do not need the reminder :— 


If a sportsman true you be, 
Listen carefully to me. 
Never, never let your gun 
Pointed be at anyone. 

That it may unloaded be 
Matters not the least to me. 


In each verse a wholesome maxim is inculcated, winding up with— 


You may kill or you may miss, 
But at all times think of this : 
All the pheasants ever bred 
Won't repay for one man dead. 


In Babingley River—the ‘‘ Babbingle” of a former period— 
there are some trout, numerous and big enough to afford the angler 
a good day if all be well and he have luck, though the fishing is not 
a feature of Sandringham, nor, of course, is Norfolk much of a hunting 
country; but the West Norfolk Hounds carry on their sport around 
Sandringham, and the Prince of Wales’s sons are beginning to ride 
so well that in a season or two it is most likely they will be out 
on their ponies, which will give an impetus to the sport. That His 
Majesty used to go straight is a matter of common knowledge, but 
his time of late has been too much occupied to permit him to follow 
hounds, and a very occasional day’s hunting is a somewhat doubtful 
pleasure, apt as it is to leave an unpleasant stiffness in the muscles 
for some time afterwards. An occasional turn on the golf links 
—nine holes have been laid down in the park—provides relaxation 
which the King much enjoys, accepting success and failure, 
fortune and misfortune, with equal good-humour. There are 
several cricket clubs on the estate, and when skating is possible 
hockey on the ice is a favourite pastime, for the Prince of Wales 
skates well and has a fancy for the game. Of late years, too, the 
motor has made its appearance at Sandringham. His Majesty takes 
much interest in the development of the best of the new machines, 
several of which he has purchased, and he makes a point of under- 
standing not only the principles of driving but the details of their 
construction. 
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At times curious visitors are seen at Sandringham, a notable 
one not long since having been a beautiful specimen of the golden 
eagle. Within the last few years a bittern, has also been seen. 
Less than a century ago bittern-shooting was a recognised sport, 
and the handsomely variegated birds, with their zig-zag lines of 
black on a yellow ground—many readers may never have seen a 
bittern—were not uncommon. For a long time past, however, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to say that they have been extinct. There 
are a few red deer in the park and a large herd of fallow deer. 
Mention has already been made of Her Majesty’s dogs, which 
include some superb borzois, deerhounds, some Esquimaux, amongst 


SOME OF HER MAJESTY’S PETS 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


others Jacko, a survivor of the Jackson-Harmsworth Expedition, 
a merry little fellow who looks as if he did not know what hard 
work and poor living meant ; some wonderful collies, and amongst 
many others a number of the liveliest terriers, whose exuberant 
high spirits show how delightful life in the Sandringham kennels 
is to them. As for the prizes that these dogs have taken, here 
are a few details :— 

Sandringham Babil, rough basset-hound dog, winner of 
sixty-two first and second prizes. 

Sandringham Lockey, smooth basset-hound dog, winner of 
twelve first and six second prizes, the sixty-guinea cup at the 
L.K.A. Show, Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, and the ten-guinea 
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cup and ten-guinea shield for the best dog in show at Norwich, 
1902. 

Sandringham Rambler, Clumber spaniel dog, winner of 
twenty-five first and second prizes, winner of cup and shield for 
best dog in show at Norwich, 1903. 

Sandringham Lucy, Clumber spaniel bitch, shown at two 
shows, won one second and two third prizes. Very typical. 

Vassilka, borzoi dog, shown at one show, won one first, one 
second, and one third prize. : 
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(Photograth by W. A. Rouch) 


Moscow, borzoi dog, shown at one show, won one first and 
two second prizes. 

Comchoc, borzoi dog, shown at one show, won one second and 
one third prize. 

Luska, Siberian sledge dog, imported from Siberia, and has 
won fifty-one first and eight second prizes. 

Jacko, a Samoyde sledge dog (this is the one above mentioned, 
who was sent to Sandringham after returning home from the 
Jackson-Harmsworth Expedition); he has been shown at two 
shows, and won one first and one second prize. 
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Lady Leigh, a chow-chow bitch, has been shown once and 
won three first prizes. 

Sandringham Vixen, smooth fox-terrier bitch, has won six first 
prizes. 

Sandringham is, indeed, the home of happiness and content. 
Work in every department of the estate is obviously a labour of 
love to those who conduct it. It is felt to be a peculiar pleasure 
to serve the King, and at the same time a special delight to carry 
out the will of a considerate master, who himself supervises and is 
intimately acquainted with the details of every department of his 
estate, and shows his interest in his people from the highest to the 
lowest by never-failing kindness and regard for their best welfare. 


CHRISTMAS TREE, SANDRINGHAM 


(Photograph by F. Ralph, Dersingham) 
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NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL CRICKET 
BY ‘‘BLUEGUM’”’* 


THE result of the series of Test Matches gives back the ashes to 
England, but to the majority of those who witnessed the play it 
is an open question whether Warner’s Eleven or the Australians 
are the better side; personally, I am inclined towards the English- 
men, and think they would win three games out of the five with 
the luck even. 

The very wet summer is accountable for the debatable result 
of the play, for only one match, viz., that played in Adelaide, was 
fought out under typical Australian conditions, and that was won 
handsomely by Australia. The first game played in Sydney was 
also a fair test of the merits of the two teams, the weather on the 
second day interfering a little possibly with the Australian batting 
(though in the light of subsequent events the defeat was probably 
due more to the batsmen than the wicket), but the Englishmen fairly 
won on the play. In this match they really excelled theinselves, 
and showed splendid form it in every department of the game. bold 


* The writer, a well-known Australian cricketer and son of a late President of. one 
of the chief Australian clubs, is anxious that his name should not be published. 
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other three games were more or less spoilt by the weather; the 
captain who won the toss appropriated the match at the same time, 
and Warner was the fortunate one. This was absolutely the case 
in the second and final games, which went to England and Australia 
respectively, and in not quite so pronounced a degree in the fourth 
game, England getting a perfect wicket on the opening day and 
Australia a fairly good one for their second knock, when they failed 
to put up a decent game, always excepting Noble who set his men 
a rare example, which unfortunately they were incapable of emula- 
ting. This was Bosanquet’s day out, and he fairly skittled the 
Australians. 

Opinion on this side of the water as to the capability of the 
Englishmen was more than borne out by the result of the tour, for 
we put them down as a very hard side to beat, in face of the adverse 
criticism they met with when selected to uphold the honour of the 
Old Country. They proved themselves the best combination which 
has yet visited Australia, and in bowling were far better than any of 
their predecessors. They all struck form too, and did well indi- 
vidually ; there were no passengers. 

To refer briefly to the several members. Warner batted very 
well, and proved to be a much better man than we gave him credit 
for; and he is no doubt a good captain. 

Foster has made a very good impression, just the type of bats- 
man the crowd like, and their idea of what an English amateur 
should be. In the field he was excellent. 

Bosanquet played some very good innings, and in two games 
at least managed to get a length, viz., in the fourth test and 
against New South Wales, when he revenged himself for the 
treatment he received on other occasions. 

Hayward was good all through, the ever safe battler we knew 
of old. 

Tyldesley is probably the best bat of the lot, and at the 
beginning of the tour promised great things, but fell away somewhat 
towards the close. His display on the M.C.C. ground on the wet 
wicket of the second test game was beyond praise, and about the 
best bit of batting seen here under the conditions. 

Hirst has improved with both bat and ball since his first visit, 
and is a fine all-round cricketer, one of the best, indeed; the wonder 
to the outsider is that he does not get more wickets, for he seems 
to bowl a very nasty ball. As a bowler it is difficult to class 
Rhodes; on his own particular wicket he is deadly, and he had 
plenty of opportunities to prove it; but on a good, true wicket he 
did not seem to trouble the batsmen. He is a bowler who requires 
special conditions, but on all wickets I should not bracket him 
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with Trumble, Noble, Howell and Company. In the field I have 
seen few better men. 

Arnold has done very well with both bat and ball, and fairly 
earned his place. 

Knight is a very good batsman and an excellent field. 

Lilley as good as ever with the gloves, and never did better 
work in his life than in the fifth test. 

Braund struck me as hardly up to his form of the previous trip, 
when he created a most favourable impression; but for all that he 
was good, and his bowling in the last test was quite of the very 
best, taking eight wickets for 81 on a perfect scoring wicket. 

Relf is a sound cricketer, and I was impressed with the little 
I saw of Strudwick, who is an efficient keeper, full of energy and 
pluck. 

Fielden did not strike me as quite up to first-class form, and 
fell far short of Barnes as a fast bowler; but he was a good worker 
and trier, as indeed was every member of the team. 

So far as Australia is concerned, we certainly were weaker than 
we have been for years, and had to rely upon bowlers who had 
seen their best day, and were more or less on the down grade; 
whilst Saunders, who I am told bowled really well in England, 
sent down rubbish more often than not, and was never much help 
to his side. 

Howell was never very dangerous, but occasionally bowled 
some good ones. Noble, unfortunately, was unable to bowl regu- 
larly owing to a strained arm, but in any case was not up to his 
form of two or three years back. 

Trumble had retired from big cricket, but was induced to take 
the field again for his country. He bowled well, but certainly below 
the form he showed as a member of the last Australian Eleven which 
visited England. He wound up with a sensational seven for 28, 
his figures at one time being six for 11, the performance including 
the “hat trick.” I think Iam right in saying that we have seen 
the last of him in big cricket, and his retirement will doubtless 
cause great regret in the Old Country as well as here, for no player 
has left a better name, both as a cricketer and a sportsman. How 
we are to fill his place I know not; no one has suggested himself as 
likely to do it up to now. 

Hopkins was a useful change, and McLeod bowled fairly well. 
Laver’s bowling was better than his figures would indicate. Arm- 
strong was middling; and our new expressman, Cotter, got wickets, 
as a fast bowler will at times, but he has little control over the 
ball. He has pace all right, and with experience he may make a 
good man; it is to be hoped he will, for Australia’s sake. 
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We had a big batting tail, and had to depend almost entirely 
upon the four big guns—Trumper, Noble, Duff, and Hill. If they 
went cheap, we were done. Of the quartette Trumper showed 
splendid form, quite overshadowing all others in either team, and 
is fairly entitled to be called Champion. Noble comes next, and 
was consistently good ; it was a great handicap for Australia that he 
was temporarily incapacitated as a bowler in a year when we are so 
weak in this department. As a captain he is a distinct success, 
working his field and bowling in admirable fashion. Duff has been 
good, but certainly not up to his best; and the same applies to Hill, 
who did not inspire one with the confidence he did a few years back. 

Armstrong has distinctly receded, and is developing into an 
uninteresting, sleepy sort of batsman; more’s the pity, for with his 
size and reach he should be one of the punishing division, as he 
promised to be three or four years ago. He will have to brighten 
up a bit if he wishes to play in big cricket. He bowled pretty well 
at times. 

Gregory we have probably seen the last of in Test Matches ; 
he played one very good innings, viz., in Adelaide, but his form on 
the whole was very poor. 

Kelly has fallen off a bit as a batsman, but did good work with 
the gloves, and brought off one or two brilliant catches. 

England found us weak this year, but I see no prospect of our 
being any stronger next year, for no one has come along to fill effi- 
ciently the gaps in the ranks which are inevitable. The result of the 
play brings it home to us that we must look around more diligently 
for new men; hitherto the powers that be have seemed content to 
rely upon the charmed circle who have represented the green and 
gold for some considerable time, no matter what form they might 
be showing. 

The cricketing public are getting tired of this close borough 
business, and if our defeat will but force our cricketers to try new 
blood, we should welcome our present discomfiture; for I am 
sanguine enough to think that we shall presently be strong enough 
to give England’s best a good go. 
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DERBY COURSE 
BY H. G. HARPER 


Ir is curious that the chief of the classic races of England is run 
on what is, according to many authorities, one of the worst 
racecourses in this country; yet the Derby continues to maintain, 
if not to increase, its popularity. The public love it as a holiday 
and as a spectacle. It is a name to conjure with wherever the 
English language is spoken, no matter how imperfectly; so that 
many people, who see no other race, go to watch the great Epsom 
event just as though it were a supreme sporting or national festival. 
It is both. We cannot rise higher in the sporting scale, everybody 
is interested in this contest, and it brings together a huge crowd 
representing all classes of the community. Studied, indeed, from 
every point of view, this race is unique, unparalleled for the 
enthusiasm it arouses; and the fact thus becomes more remarkable 
that it is run on a track which, as hinted, has few points to 
recommend it for the approval of experts. ‘‘It wants to be 
reconstructed,”’ one of the latter said, “‘avoiding the old pattern 
religiously ; and reformers would start with the unusual advantage of 
knowing that, in this case, they could not make things worse.” 
Indubitably the Derby Course reveals a number of noteworthy 
features. It has turns and twists; ups and downs: it is full of what 
is called ‘“‘give and take’’; there is an awkward bend to be 
negotiated at top speed downhill, where some of the jockeys are 
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apt to scream for more room; the run-in is rather deceptive, and a 
trying dip to come out of just before the finish does not lighten the 
task of any competitor. In effect, a horse who wins the Derby 
deserves all he gets—including the public applause, which is not 
likely to put much flesh on his ribs. 

Let us start at the beginning, in conventional fashion, and walk 
over this famous course (with camera and pencil), so as to register a 
list of its principal eccentricities for the benefit of our readers. Toil 
expended in the accomplishment of such a feat is certainly not 
wasted. Innumerable pleasant things are to be inspected en route ; 
the scenery is beautiful, racehorses may be discerned in the distance— 
a charming picture; and one’s eyes are feasted at every stage. It is 
a treat to be alive even for a short time under these idyllic 
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conditions, which leave nothing to be desired except in relation to 
their profit-yielding capacity. 

The runners for the leading classic start near the bottom of 
a hill. Though it is not a very steep hill it is severe enough as a 
test for most of them, their first half-mile being galloped “ against 
the collar.” That helps to take the steel out of them unless they 
possess plenty of courage and stamina. ‘‘ Don’t bustle this horse up 
the first flight of stairs,” a trainer may say to his jockey, ‘‘but let him 
settle down nicely into his stride till you reach landing No. 1, and 
then you can come down the familiar precipice’’—he referred to 
Tattenham Corner—“ as if you had been thrown out of a window on 
the second floor.” Such instructions are not carried out to the 
letter; they are too humorous to merit consideration. People who 
try to be funny cannot hope to be respected. 
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After striding up the hill to the mile post in winning style, we 
next come to a stretch of level going through where the furzes used 
to flourish luxuriantly. They have now been done away with toa 
great extent, since it was thought, when they extended to the rails, 
that if they were set on fire by mischievous cr evil-minded persons 
just before the race, it might be found impossible to run the Derby 
at all. One cannot easily imagine a more terrible calamity. A 
quarter of a million people on Epsom Downs, and what they went 
there to see turned into a fizzle by the fury of a puny conflagration ! 

Making the best of the level ground from the mile post to the 
top of Tattenham Corner—and that flat expanse is, perhaps, the 
most comfortable part of the whole course for the majority of 
performers engaged, equine and human—we try to take up a 
favourable position for dashing down that historical descent to 
the best of our ability. We are lucky if we succeed partially in 
accordance with our anticipations. The job facing us is one of 
difficulty, of risk; half-hearted measures are useless. Here, 
unfortunately, we have not only to race round a corner and down- 
hill, but it is a sharp corner, the hill is a pretty long one, while a 
crowd of horses all racing at the same curve necessarily increases 
the dangers of the situation. This renowned landmark might be 
removed with advantage—from a jockey’s point of view. Few of 
those professors would feel an impulse to weep if they were assured 
that they were never again to curl round this awkward spot. 

Fred Archer set the example of coming down Tattenham 
Corner as closely to the rails as possible. His idea was, naturally, 
to save distance, because, as he stated with admirable terseness, ‘‘ If 
I am beaten it will be by distance: hence I economise every inch at 
all parts of the journey.’’ The older jockeys were apt to pull out a 
little at the turn so as to enter the straight on higher ground, by 
doing which they avoided the worst portion of the dip near the 
rails to finish on. But Archer, an incomparable genius in his 
line, contemned that policy. ‘‘ A good jockey,” he said, ‘‘goes the 
shortest way all the way, and if he tries any flourishes in the 
opposite direction he is likely to ride fewer winners than he would 
do by sticking to the rails.” 

As sportsmen know, Archer excelled himself on the Derby 
Course. His infinite pluck, resourcefulness, and_ skill were 
irresistible when he performed on the Surrey Downs. The ancient 
fable that he once came down Tattenham turn with his left leg over 
the rails to save it from being smashed may be dismissed lightly. It 
is probably as untrue as are many ancient fables which continue to 
be repeated with gusto. I have seen Archer very close to the rails 
at the place indicated, but I have never seen him with his leg over 
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them or even swinging tentatively towards that goal. ‘‘I could have 
won easier on your horse than on my own ’’—that was his remark to 
a jockey whom he had beaten after a ding-dong finish for the Derby. 
While it was not a kind suggestion, its accuracy was appreciated 
by connoisseurs. 

The majority of horses come down Tattenham Corner without 
any “‘ propping ” or other trouble when they enjoy the advantage of 
a clear course. It is not so much, perhaps, a question of their 
conformation as of their not being interfered with at a critical 
moment. When all are trying to go the shortest way—the only 
way, as conceded, to win a race unless one has a lot in hand—there 
is sure to be some.crowding, and that has been a cause of accident 
at the historical point under consideration. Tod Sloan may have 
been trying to do something ‘‘extra”” when he came to grief there 


TATTENHAM CORNER 


with Holocauste, his own escape from serious injury being mar- 
veilous. But the crouching style adopted by American jockeys 
is not suitable for racing down a hill as though pursued by at least 
a demon or two. Besides, while galloping at top speed down an 
incline a horse goes better if weight be taken off his neck. 

Writing from my own experience in connection with the 
Derby Course, I may admit that I have ridden over it many times 
without distinction in exercise gallops and once ina match. That 
was a red-letter day in my sporting calendar; a sense of ecstasy 
permeates my whole being even now when I think of it, and it 
seems to have occurred when Adam was a boy—that is, some 
years ago. 

My instructions were to make running, to force a pace through- 
out, as I was assumed to be on a veritable “sticker” ; and she was 
NO. CVII. VOL. XVIII.—Jumne 1904 U U 
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beaten when we had descended half-way down the famous Corner. 
It was then I had to begin riding her hard with whip, heels, and 
vituperation. We touched bottom in fine form, without a hitch of 
any kind, my steed being worse beaten than ever. How we did the 
remainder of the course—and there were some difficult passages to 
come—need not be set down in a chaste chronicle such as here pre- 
sented. But my idea concerning this slope and twist is that if 
jockeys were to come down it with more dash and resolution, horses 
would do the same. The interests of both performers at such a 
juncture are inseparable. Just asa jockey cannot come down any- 
where and win without his horse, so the latter cannot go without 
his jockey’s permission, unless he runs away with that mannikin, 
or kicks him off at the first opportunity. And--the pity of it—I 
had to get my whip up at a terrible crisis, when we were creeping 


THE GRAND STAND 


round the most violent part of this gradient with the courage of 
despair. 

Then, finishing with the Correr at last, we turned into the 
straight, our nose steered serenely for home, sweet home. But we 
were not yet out of the wood; one severe “‘ pinch” had still to be 
realised and surmounted. The real struggling begins—it is an old 
story—when most of the competitors are tired. In many races no 
horse is so thoroughly beaten as the winner, while a commoner 
behind him may have received even a worse ‘‘hiding ” for doing 
comparatively nothing in the slowest time on record. A middling 
‘flyer’ works much harder than a good one. 

It is all plain sailing for a jockey up the straight at Epsom if 
he can only keep his horse going. There are no more nasty turns 
to be negotiated; the Grand Stand is just in front of him, the 
rockiest part of the journey is ended. Yet he must not be in too 
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great a hurry to reach the winning post. He has to travel a longer 
distance than he may be inclined to imagine. A story is told, 
by the bye, about a little jockey who, riding in the Derby for his 
first time, came into the straight with a long lead, and ultimately 
failed to obtain a place. His grief was manifest, acute. A friend 
sympathised with him—it was like pouring cheap oil on troubled 
waters—and also asked what he thought of the world-notorious 
Derby Course. 

“It reminds me,” the little jockey replied, ‘‘ of a sort of switch- 
back worked by convulsions; and I wish to mention ”-—he winked 
laboriously—“ this important fact: Tattenham Corner is a long way 
from home!” Many jockeys have made the same discovery, even 
granting that few have described it in language equally picturesque. 
Inevitably, however, when nearing the number board, we race 


THE WINNING POST 


into a slight dip, which extends for a more considerable distance 
than visitors are led to think after seeing it casually on Derby Day. 
Many horses dwell there what seems an unconscionable time. If they 
were not beaten when they galloped into it, they are practically beaten 
when they try to gallop out along with the leaders; so that their 
pilot has reason to reflect whether he might have done better on the 
higher ground near to Tattersall’s ring. But, in my opinion, jockeys 
cannot—in this case as always—keep too far away from that charmed 
enclosure. It is not likely to promote their spiritual or pecuniary 
welfare. 

For my own poor part, when, in our memorable match—vide 
previous canto—I struggled at last into the dip, my instant 
impression was that I was certainly doomed to experience a 
difficulty as to issuing thence. My genuine “‘stayer” looked 
UUs 
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like staying there for an indefinite period. Spectators applauded 
her with enthusiasm. Thus encouraged, she made a cunning swerve 
up the slope to the right and towards the big ring which has broken 
many good and bad men. I received nothing but criticism for my 
endeavours, but indeed that is all one usually gets for attempting to 
be a jockey when Nature has cut us out for riding in a train with a 
rug over our knees. 

With regard to the “last bit’ of the Derby Course, which has 
never been treated like this before, little need be written by way 
of illumination. The public have that part directly before their eyes : 
they see what there is to be seen without straining their legs or 
visions. Still, unquestionably, that final ascent is not only trying, 
it comes at a very trying moment, and plenty of bull-dog pluck is 
required to emerge from the ordeal triumphantly. Climbing is 
not to one’s taste after a long and exciting journey, when the pace 
has been terrific, and whips have been used without regard for 
tenderness of epidermis. It is that ‘last bit’? which often shows 
us who deserves to blossom into a triple-crowned hero. 

About George Fordham, too, a pretty tale is told in this con- 
nection. He was not lucky in the Derby, as sporting readers 
remember, and once he seemed to come out of the dip with exceed- 
ing deliberation. After weighing-in he became thoughtful and 
moody; clouds gathered on his brow. Desired to explain why he 
was lugubrious, he said: “I have been thinking out that race all 
over again, don’t you know, and this is what puzzles me—how can 
I make a tired horse lengthen his stride uphill ?"’ That represents, 
assuredly, a difficult feat of jockeyship. We have never seen it 
done, and we do not hope to see it done except by miraculous 
agency, since spurs are no use for such a purpose. 

One word in praise of the Derby Course must be said, namely, 
it generally provides good “ going.” It is admirably cared for all 
the year round. No trouble or expense is spared by the Grand 
Stand Association to maintain it in the best possible condition ; 
while it is helped by the fact that not much racing takes place at 
Epsom. Six days only in twelve months does not seem a large 
portion as contrasted with that of the “‘ park ” gate-meetings, where 
the ball is kept rolling almost continuously. 

Derby Course,” urged a commentator, would be con- 
sidered an anachronism if it were built now on its present lines, 
and there is cause to think that its construction would be impeded 
by the authorities. Its scenery and subsoil are alike satisfactory, 
so is the main drainage; but it needs levelling up to modern ideas, 
and straightening in harmony with the spirit of this age.”” We might 
write more and say less—the usual result of familiar eloquence. 
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SINGLE-HANDED CRUISING 
BY H. L. REIACH 


ALL who “follow the sea,” whether for recreation or profit, 
specially need and generally possess the attributes of self-reliance 
and independence. They accrve in greater or lesser proportion to 
different natures, but, generally speaking, the sailor man excels his 
‘long-shore brother in those qualities to a marked degree. Training 
and environment account largely for these, as they do for most traits 
in human character. Left alone with the elements and his own 
resources, the sailor soon acquires the valuable quality of self- 
reliance—acquires it indeed sometimes to a degree which leads him 
into serious or ludicrous error under circumstances when he would 
have been better advised to seek counsel, or, to use his own 
phraseology, hail a pilot. 

And what applies to the professional sailor applies equally well 
to the amateur—that is, to the amateur who takes his pleasure not 
seriously but sensibly. Unfortunately the greater proportion of our 
amateur sailors are land-lubbers in serge and flannels, and, even 
among our racing men, those who pin their faith on Bill, Jack, or 
whoever their skipper may be, far outnumber the others. Many 
men of course are of necessity compelled to do so, but these are 
and always will be as passengers in their own craft. To the cabin- 
bred man the finer points of racing and cruising are lost. He gets 
his full quota of fresh air and exercise, but he gets little or none of 
the sport. To acquire this knowledge he must serve his apprentice- 
ship, and I can recommend no better school than the single-handed 
cruiser. 

There is something exhilarating, something fascinating, in 
handling one’s own boat as she ‘‘ smokes” along in a freshening 
breeze. With a sensitive hand on the tiller and a ready hand on 
the sheets, with one eye for the ship and one all round, both mind 
and body find little time for extraneous occupation. Compared 
with it a spirited horse is tedious and car-driving mechanical; for 
it combines skill and active physical energy, which is the ideal o 
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sport in its healthiest form. How strongly must Mr. Napier 
Hemy’s picture in the last Academy appeal to all who have even a 
nodding acquaintanceship with sailing—I have never before known 
an artist to put on canvas a yachting scene with such life and action. 
Every sailor can share the excitement of the helmsman as he lies up 
to windward of the cockpit-coaming, and every sailor can appreciate 
the smart action of the hands. But brush and pen fall far short of 
actual experience, and when a man constitutes his full ship’s com- 


‘*CORONELLA,”’ USUALLY SAILED SINGLE-HANDED BY CAPTAIN BROWN, HER 
OWNER (TAN SAILS) 


(Photograph by G. Beken and Son, Cowes) 


plement and knows how to squeeze the most out of his boat, he is 
having a good time. 

The charms of single-handed cruising are multitudinous, but to 
everyone who has ever had anything to do with it, none will com- 
pare with the absence of the crew. How often when we would 
dearly like to follow our fancy and take a midnight run, or explore 
some unknown water at the risk of not saving the flood for our port, 
we are stopped by the spoken or unspoken words, ‘‘ We must con- 
sider the men.” The uninitiated may say, ‘‘ Pooh, that’s what the 
men are there for.” But they do not know the trammelling influence 
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of one’s crew. Theoretically it should not be so, but the man is 
lucky who has a crew he need not consider in his arrangements. 
Single-handed sailing does not imply that one must sail alone, but 
let it be with friends and not a paid hand; even a boy is enough to 
wreck the most promising of cruises. Have a man to keep an eye 
on the boat till she leaves her moorings, but when under weigh be 
entirely free, and the charm of irresponsibility will soon repay the 
extra work entailed. 

And now let us consider the essentials of the sport. The most 
important point is naturally the boat. Before either building or 


“ PIQUE” 


buying there are two things to be taken into account: shall we only 
want a day boat or a cruiser, and where will our prospective cruising 
ground be? The latter point may influence the design. Before 
entering upon these questions, however, let me offer some advice 
on buying or building any type of boat. In buying, don’t be carried 
away by the cheapness of old boats; generally speaking, cheap 
boats prove dear ones. Certainly make as good a bargain as you 
can, but remember that a well-built, well-found vessel costs little 
to keep up, and fetches her money when put on the market. Cheap 
old craft are smartly picked up by the small dealers. Rather deal 
with a good yacht-builder who has a stock of various craft on hand, 
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and from whom you will have a better chance of getting a sound 
boat. Before completing your purchase—if you have not enough 
practical knowledge yourself—get an expert thoroughly to examine 
both hull and gear. Don’t go by appearances; putty and paint 
cover a multitude of sins. In upkeep, don’t think to economise by 
buying cheap gear and fittings; yacht’s gear is generally expensive, 
but it ought to be good, and a great deal may depend on it one 
day. To quote an old drunken skipper I once knew: ‘ Gents as 
keeps a boat wants to ’av a bob or two,” and while you must dispose 


‘*LARKSPUR,’ SHOWING INSIDE TILLER AND CONVERTIBLE ROLLER JIB 


(Photograph by G. Beken and Son, Cowes) 


of the bob or two with judgment, don’t forget to have hull and gear 
good and sound. As to building, the same advice applies. Go to 
a good builder and have a pretty model well built ; have nicely cut 
sails, good fittings, and the best standing and running gear. You 
will then have satisfaction, and stand a good chance of getting your 
money back if ever you wish to sell. 

The expense of single-handed cruising need not frighten anyone, 
as it can be indulged in for an outlay of anything between fifty and 
three hundred pounds. Fora day boat, except in rivers and shoal 
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waters, the centre-board open boat is best avoided; it is both 
troublesome and dangerous. In all manner of craft there is no doubt 
a certain amount of danger, but in a half-decked keel-boat there is 
no more risk than in crossing a busy thoroughfare. For speed or 
handiness there is nothing more suitable than the outclassed half or 
one rater. With a little cutting down of canvas, and draft in the 
case of bulb-keels, they prove good and handy cruisers, and they are 
always built well and of the best materials. Under the new rules, 
raters are still more suitable for conversion into cruisers, as their 
deeper bodies make a little cabin quite feasible, and a rater’s want 
of success in racing often makes her the more suitable for cruising 
purposes. In the case of plate and bulb-keel boats, reduce the draft 
as much as possible and get the necessary stiffness by adding lead and 
cutting down the sail area; otherwise they prove troublesome on 
grounding. I remember being mud-stuck one night on the Hamble 
river. The boat, an old one-rater, drew about five feet six inches of 
water, and at the last of the ebb she was drawing about five feet of 
mud well up on the bank. Had the mud been more holding there 
was a chance of her buoyancy being unable to bring up the bulb, 
and had she touched on shingle there would have been a likelihood 
of her filling before she righted. This is, of course, an extreme 
case, but it is always desirable to have the minimum draft. 

Pique, of which I show a sketch, was a half-rater I gave 
something under forty pounds for, and in which I enjoyed many a 
delightful day on the Solent. She had a good-sized lugsail, and I 
fitted her with a roller jib. With a lead bulb on a brass plate, she 
drew little more than three feet, so there were few passages which 
had to be avoided on account of draft. Her rigging and gear were 
as simple as it was possible to have them, and this is a point which 
cannot be too carefully studied by the man who intends to handle 
everything himself and wants to do that smartly. Never have a 
“clitter ” of ropes on the cockpit floor, as, once under weigh, you can’t 
leave the tiller to tidy up rope ends. The roller jib I would never 
be without; it is entirely under control, and can be shortened or 
let go in a second. On approaching moorings it can be reefed, so 
that when you spring forward to pick up the mark you do so on a 
clear deck. Although there are many ingenious devices for reefing 
the mainsail, there is none that I consider. entirely satisfactory. 
The revolving boom is the general plan, and were the boom at right 
angles to the mast it might answer: but in a well-cut sail it is not so, 
and as a result it rolls very imperfectly and does the sail no good. 

And now we come to the cruiser proper—the boat on which we 
sail and live. The living part of the business will cost us some- 
thing in outlay, speed, and work, but there are advantages fully 
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compensating for these. Ali manner of boats can be built or adapted 
for single-handed cruising according to the means, ingenuity, and re- 
quirements of the owner, but I shall describe a cruiser of a sea-going 
type which ought to suit the majority of waters. I designed the 
boat some four years ago, but owing to my time being too fully 
occupied I was unable to build and sail her. 


DIMENSIONS AND PARTICULARS. 


Length, over all... .. 28°25 feet. 
do. water line a 


Displacement = ina 5 tons. 


Approximate head room in cabin vive ms 5 feet. 


Her construction should be as light as the desired strength 
would permit of—say $ in. to 2 in. Kauri pine planking on bent elm 
frames; rock-elm keel and oak stem and stern post, with a white 
pine deck covered with white canvas. The coach roof gives the 
necessary head room and air space in the cabin. The rigging and 
sail plan is designed for two hands, but may be easily converted to 
that recommended for a day boat, in which case about 550 sq. ft. 
of canvas ought to suffice. Do not be carried away by ingenious 
devices for working a large and broken sail spread from the cock- 
pit. I have seen many such schemes which look perfectly simple 
and workable, but they all have a tendency to become very com- 
plicated when the lee-rail is awash, the dinghy painter wants 
shortening up, and perhaps the jib-sheet is foul. Even the spinna- 
ker may be dispensed with by a simple arrangement whereby 
the roller jib, being on a boom, may be released from the bow- 
sprit end and swung out to windward. Excepting the boom, 
which is only connected to the jib roller and by tackle to the 
bowsprit end, there is no difference in the sail or its working. 
With an extra hand on board, setting a spinnaker is an easy 
matter, but when alone it is not so. Before leaving the question of 
sails let me mention one or two points to be remembered regarding 
them. When new they must be set and stretched carefully. The 
mainsail is the principal consideration, and it should be stretched 
uniformly and gradually, which will prevent its getting wrinkled, 
and will ensure its retaining the nice flatness every well-cut sail 
should possess. Never on any account coat a sail that is at all 
damp, and when it is stored for the winter periodically air your 
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canvas. The roller jib should be coated, like the mainsail or lug, 
with a jacket to haul up as fastened. For shooting and fishing 
a tan sail will be found most serviceable. Any fisherman will 
tan an old sail, which will then stand the rougher service and will 
require no coating and drying. 

Let us next consider the accommodation. The boat we use 
as an illustration comfortably houses two, and if occasion arises 
and the weather be fine, the cockpit, with an awning over the 
boom, makes a good emergency room. In upholstering a little 
boat never forget that it is possible to ship a sea that will soak 
everything, and although it would be owing to bad management 
that such a thing should happen, still the possibility is there and 
ought to be guarded against. Grating seats and floor are best in 
the cockpit as they dry quickly and always look well, and a cork 
hassock can give extra comfort if desired. For the cabin floor cork 
carpet is best, with good horse-hair cushions and pillows. Unneces- 
sary draperies should be dispensed with—little green sun-blinds 
are sufficient. Beware of disappearing tables and all multum in 
parvo “fakes.” Have everything as simple as possible and a place 
for everything—a place from which it will not shift in a gale. 
Arrange the space at your disposal as is most convenient for your 
requirements. If long passages are meditated a collapsible dinghy 
would probably be best, but for knockabout cruising the built type 
is more trustworthy; the former can be stored on board, but the 
latter cannot. 

Enough has now been said about the boat; let me add a few 
words on sailing her. No one must imagine that he can step on 
board his boat and muddle about till he becomes a proficient sailor. 
Tuition is absolutely necessary, and good tuition moreover. But it 
will not be long before the novice gains an adequate rudimentary 
knowledge which he can supplement at his leisure in that greatest 
of all schools—experience. Navigation and the theoretical laws of 
sailing may be studied from numerous works on the subjects, and I 
will not waste valuable space in writing about that on which so 
much has already been written. On the practice of sailing much 
has also been written, but I doubt if much benefit was ever derived 
from it. One might as well expect to play golf from a text book as 
to sail a boat from one. However, a word or two may not be out 
of place; and, first, a health note: Whether on a day boat or a 
cruiser always carry an oilskin suit—jacket and trousers—and a 
thick reefer-coat. It will be found very convenient to have the 
tiller in the cockpit and not through the deck, as you can then sit 
down to windward and have the sails in sight and both sides clear. 
This plan I have seen successfully adopted on Mr. Froude’s 
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Larkspur and Campanula, and some larger boats. The late Lord 
Dufferin—if I remember aright—had a wheel in his famous Lady 
Hermione, but few small-boat sailers care for this method of | 
steering ; you cannot “ feel” a boat with wheel gear, and it is less 
quick and simple in an emergency. 

Provided you have wind enough and room enough, you can do 
anything but go astern if you keep the sails full and the boat going. 
It is desirable when single-handed to have your boat a little ‘‘ hard 
mouthed,” or so balanced that she will have a tendency to turn up 
to the wind when the tiller is left free ; this will ensure her righting 
herself if struck by a squall when you are compelled to leave the 
tiller. If your boat be inclined to “fall off’? the wind unduly, the 
fault may be remedied by shifting the centre of the sail area a little 
aft. And finally, when there is any wind, don’t try to do too 
many things at once. Poor Shelley, the poet, was a great boat 
sailer, but claimed that he could read and steer at the same time, _ 
maintaining that the one occupation was mental while the other 
was mechanical. Unfortunately for the world he proved the fallacy 
of his opinion with his life—an open volume of Keats being found 
in his pocket when his body was recovered from the sea. 
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BISGROVE’S BOOTS 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


“ Wuat did I tell you?” Charlton inquired; and I could only 
reply that he was about right. 

What he had told me was that Limerick Lad was “the best 
jumper he had ever seen in his life,” and perhaps I had not been 
greatly impressed, for this is an animal one hears of so often year 
after year. But the horse was beyond question extraordinarily 
good at his business. Bisgrove (his owner), Charlton, and myself 
stood together in a field behind Bisgrove’s house, The Gables, and 
watched Wynnerley as he rode towards us. Limerick Lad rose and 
swept over the fences as if they were hurdles; he went at a great 
pace between them, moreover, reaching out with his head as though 
he enjoyed the gallop, but at the same time perfectly amenable to 
his accomplished rider’s light hands. The pair were on the best of 
terms with each other ; and though of course to watch a horse going 
by himself often leads to wrong conclusions—he will very likely 
seem to be covering the ground much faster than is really the case— 
the impression afforded was that the big bay must be something out 
of the common. 

How and why he came to the Meadowmere country should be 
explained. Neither we nor our neighbours, the Fallowfield, had a 
regular point-to-point ; but it had been determined this year to get 
up a sweepstakes between the two hunts, and to give a cup for the 
farmers to race for. The affair, of course, was intended to be 
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limited to genuine fox-catchers, and the conditions agreed upon by 
the joint committee were that the horses must be bond fide the 
exclusive property of their nominators, recognised members of either 
hunt, no animal that had ever started for a steeplechase, other than 
a hunt point-to-point, to be eligible. This latter clause was 
inserted to exclude anything from a racing stable; and, to be frank, 
was aimed at one particular individual, Jack Fennell, who hunted 
with the Fallowfield but owned and ran—often riding himself—several 
more or less moderate performers under National Hunt Rules. 

Fennell, though a rich man with a nice place of his own, was 
rather a slippery customer, and we did not want him to ring in 
upon us some animal that would perhaps cut a modest figure at 
Sandown or Kempton, but would altogether outclass anything we 
of the Meadowmere could produce. ‘‘No horse that had ever 
started for a steeplechase’? seemed to make this safe; but we 
presently found that we had not fulfilled our object. Fennell was 
reported to be busily engaged in schooling over fences a mare whose 
appearance strongly suggested the racecourse; and Wynnerley, 
hunting one day with the Fallowfield, recognised the animal as 
Topsy, one of her owner’s little lot, who had, indeed, never taken 
part in a steeplechase, but who had run over hurdles, without gaining 
much distinction, it is true, but she was nevertheless a racehorse, 
the sort of creature we had specially endeavoured to bar. She 
might not have quite speed enough to do well at the game she had 
been playing—a little selling handicap hurdle-race had, in fact, been 
her only success ; but if she took kindly to fences and got over them 
all right, her speed would enable her to lose anything that we could 
produce in the ordinary way. 

Now, we had betted on this race, and betted, moreover, rather 
freely. Fennell had always seemed the chief danger on the other 
side, for he had some hunters that went fast and jumped well; also 
he could ride. But the Meadowmere could likewise bring out two 
or three animals above the average, and our faith was principally 
pinned to Wynnerley, who had a good mare that had carried off 
two or three point-to-points, twice beating a horse of some repu- 
tation that had afterwards squandered a big field in a soldiers’ race 
at Hawthorn Hill. Unfortunately, however, this mare had lately 
gone lame, and when we heard of Topsy we were reluctantly forced 
to the conclusion that the Fallowfield would almost assuredly beat 
us and that we should lose our money. 

We took counsel together, rather gloomily. The more we 
thought of it the less we liked the prospect. There was only one 
thing to be done; as we had not got a horse good enough we must 
try to get one; and here Bisgrove came to the front. 
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He was full of money and perfectly willing to pay a long price 
for the right animal if it could be found. He did, indeed, habitually 
pay long prices, and had a big stable of horses, which he rode with 
a pluck that was the more remarkable because a worse rider could 
scarcely have been found among men who had ridden all their lives 
and hunted regularly. He never funked, though he very often fell ; 
at almost every fence he seemed in imminent danger of falling, and 
he came down heavily on the frequent occasions when he lost his 
balance, for he rode well over 14 st. Short in the leg and long in 
the foot—his boots, indeed, stuck out against his horse’s shoulders 
like shafts—he gallantly went at whatever chanced to be before him, 
and never failed to bump down ponderously on his horse’s neck if 
he did not go right between his ears or over his head altogether. 
Some men can never learn to ride, and Bisgrove was a striking 
example; but he did not mind, he liked it, it was his method of 
amusing himself, and who should say him nay? But what he said 
now was very much to the purpose. 

“Tf any of you fellows can find the right beast, I’ll buy him. 
I don’t mind going to a monkey, and I don’t draw the line there. 
Only let us get the horse. As for money, I expect that Fennell will 
back his as long as we like, and if we can only get hold of what we 
want he will very likely pay for it for us.” 

We set to work. Wynnerley went off without informing us of 
his destination, Charlton departed for Yorkshire where he had an 
idea he could find something, and I wrote to various likely friends, 
heard of an animal in the west country that seemed to be suitable, 
ran down to see it, did not like it, and was just off after another 
when I received from Charlton, who had returned home, a telegram 
containing the laconic information, ‘Got it.” At the station on my 
arrival he met me and I first heard of Limerick Lad. Wynnerley 
had discovered the treasure in Ireland. It was the property of a 
soldier who had intended torun it at the Grand Military at Sandown, 
but he had been sent abroad on special service, had been unable to 
return the year before, when Limerick Lad was a five-year-old, seemed 
likely to be detained for an indefinite period, so had determined to 
sell his horses, this one and a couple more. They had been under the 
care of a shrewd man, a farmer, who was abit of a horse-dealer and 
a bit of a veterinary surgeon. He could not afford to buy Limerick 
Lad himself, but had been so extremely anxious to induce Wynnerley 
to let him keep a half-share that it seemed certain the horse was a 
good one. Wynnerley had brought it back with him and given it a 
gallop over fences, when it had gone in a style which had awakened 
the enthusiasm of Charlton. ‘‘ The best jumper he ever saw in his 
life,” he described it to me; next morning I had gone out to 
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Bisgrove’s to see the great discovery; and this brings us to where 
the story began. 

Naturally our hopes revived ; confidence, indeed, took the place 
of despondency. Whether Limerick Lad was really fast we could 
not judge further than that Wynnerley, who had ridden in all sorts of 
races from the National downwards, declared that the horse had 
fine speed ; and he took a high standard. The pair of them looked 
so like business that we were delighted, and instead of dreading the 
approach of the day fixed for the race, began eagerly to anticipate 
seeing our friend successful in Bisgrove’s purple jacket; for it had 
been decided that the race was to be ridden in caps and jackets, 
the reason being that when pink is worn it is impossible to make out 
what is happening when the field is in the distance. “13 st. 7 lb. each, 
ordinary racing costume,” was therefore specified in the conditions. 

All seemed well, when suddenly a veritable bombshell burst over 
us. One little sentence, not to be too metaphorical, shattered all 
our hopes. 

““Yes,”’ Bisgrove said, agreeing with the expression of our 
sanguine anticipation; ‘‘I believe he is a real good horse, and, 
luckily, pretty fit too. I wish I were, for there is not much time. 
I shall have to begin work to-morrow ! ” 

* What for? ’’ Charlton asked, not comprehending; ‘‘ you don’t 
intend to ride, do you?’”’ he went on in a tone of blank dismay as 
he slowly grasped the meaning of the suggestion; and I, too, in 
consternation had begun with, ‘‘ Surely you are not going to—”’ 
It was too much! Wynnerley had pulled up and was trotting 
back to where we stood, while Bisgrove looked, glared indeed, 
from Charlton to me and from me to Charlton, exclaiming in an 
aggrieved tone, ‘‘Of course I’m going to ride. Why shouldn’t I?” 

Well, we could have given him several reasons, such as the 
improbability of his sitting on, the certainty that if the slightest 
untoward thing happened he would not remain, the well-nigh 
inevitableness of his doing something stupid during the race, and 
the ludicrous notion that if he did reach the last fence, and Fennell 
was there too, he had a hundred to one chance when it came to 
racing home. But one does not want to hurt anyone’s feelings. 
It is odd, but nothing grieves a bad horseman so much as a hint 
at the truth as regards his capacity—or incapacity. However, it 
was Bisgrove’s horse; if he chose to ride him he had every right 
to do so. Charlton stood speechless; but a happy idea occurred 
to me, such a happy one that I was inclined to believe my proper 
career should have been the diplomatic service. 

“Only, my dear fellow,” I mildly rejoined, ‘‘that I did not 
think you could possibly do the weight!” 
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That soothed and appeased him. 

“No, you are quite right, of course I can’t,” he went on; “but 
a few pounds don’t matter much in such an affair as this. It won’t 
be like a close finish for the Cambridgeshire, you know.” 

I did know, indeed. It would not in the least resemble that, 
I felt assured; there would undoubtedly be the widest possible 
difference if it came to any sort of finish at all. But it was a 
blow, and I felt sorry, too, for Wynnerley, as he joined us with his 
usual air of calm self-possession, and slipped off, surrendering 
Limerick Lad to a groom. 

His imperturbability was unshaken, and when in the course of 
the conversation that ensued he became aware of Bisgrove’s inten- 
tion, he never moved a muscle, though he had expected to ride as 
a matter of course, and must have felt horribly disappointed. 

Next morning Wynnerley joined us on foot, and we watched 
Bisgrove go for a spin on the horse with one of his grooms as a 
companion. It was a melancholy spectacle. The heave of Limerick 
Lad’s powerful quarters shot his clumsy rider up in the air at every 
fence the jumping of which we could distinguish; the big horse 
played a sort of battledore with him; his portentously big boots 
were sometimes in the neighbourhood of the animal’s ears, some- 
times at his quarters. More than once it was even betting on 
a fall, but he did not quite come down—as I have said, his 
pluck was unquestionable—and pulled up not a little pleased 
with the performance, but panting, puffing, and dripping with 
perspiration. 

Charlton and I rode out next day to go over a few fences with 
him, but on our arrival heard that he had taken a chill, had been 
ordered to bed, and had asked Wynnerley to give the horse his 
work. We jumped one fence together, and then, though Limerick 
Lad did not seem to be galloping fast, he drew rapidly away from 
us, and pursuit would have looked so ridiculous that we pulled up 
and cantered to where we could see most of the solitary gallop. 
Bisgrove remained in bed for three days—standing about heated as 
he was after his ride had made him rather bad; but then he 
boldly resumed operations, and the triumph of our Fallowfield 
rivals seemed absolutely beyond the possibility of doubt. 

The race was fixed for a Thursday, and the Monday before 
Charlton and I were riding home from hunting when we were joined 
by Cecil, who had been away in the south of France, but had 
returned for a few days with the hounds before the close of the 
season. He had heard of Limerick Lad, though he had not seen 
him, and expressed much satisfaction at what he supposed to be a 
promising outlook. 
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BISGROVE’S BOOTS 


*“‘ The horse is all right,” Charlton said; ‘‘ I have no doubt he 
a real good one; it’s the jockey that will do us!” 

“I don’t agree with you at all, my dear fellow,” Cecil replied. 
‘* Of course Fennell is a good rider, but I consider Wynnerley a 
class in front of him.” 

“So do I!’ Charlton exclaimed. ‘‘ If he were riding it would, 
I’m sure, be a real good thing; but you haven’t heard the gloomy 
news : Bisgrove’s going to ride himself.” 

“What!” Cecil exclaimed, with a start which made him jerk 
his reins sufficiently hard to stop his horse. ‘Oh, nonsense! He 
mustn’t! I’ve got £50 0n. I can’t lose my money like that, you 
know!” 

“I’ve got several fifties on,” I mournfully replied ; ‘‘ but they’re 
as good as gone, and I don’t mind losing the money so much as 
losing it to Fennell and his friends. It’s all very well to say 
Bisgrove mustn’t ride, but how are we to prevent him if he 
wants 

“Well, I really can’t lose my £50. I shall have to think 
of something. It’s too absurd, you know! I shall see you out on 
Wednesday, I suppose? Good night,” and he turned off down the 
by-road which led to his house. 

Now, Cecil is an extremely clever fellow, full of shrewd ideas, 
fertile in expedients, and there was some little grain of comfort to 
be derived from his declaration that he would think of something; 
and yet of what could he think ? 

Bisgrove, far from realising the truth, actually rather fancied 
himself as‘a rider; he fancied himself generally, indeed, and the notion 
of swelling about in his purple jacket and white cap was I am sure 
delightful to him. What could be done to alter his determination ? 
I saw no possibility of anything ; the more I thought of it the more 
hopeless it seemed to be, and at the meet on Wednesday it was with 
but little anticipation of a favourable response that I asked Cecil if 
he had thought of anything yet. 

** Thought of lots of things, my dear boy,” he answered. 

** Decided on anything?” I inquired. 

“No, not yet—but I can’t lose my 50 like that, you 
know!” he replied. ‘‘ You are breakfasting with Bisgrove to-morrow, 
I suppose ?”’ 

I was, as were Wynnerley and Charlton, for Bisgrove had 
undertaken to drive us to the scene of action on his coach; so next 
morning we all met at The Gables, and as Cecil vexed me by his 
placid demeanour and abstinence from the subject I wanted him to 
talk about, when I got him into a corner of the smoking-room after 
breakfast I was irritated into a little mild sarcasm. 
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‘All these brilliant ideas of yours don’t seem to come to 
very much,” I said. ‘‘ You are probably aware that the race takes 
place at half-past-three this afternoon and that Bisgrove is going to 
ride?” 

“He seems to think he is, doesn’t he ?’’ Cecil placidly replied. 

‘“‘Don’t be exasperating!” I exclaimed; “‘have you thought of 
anything—I can’t imagine what is to be thought of—do you see a 
way out?” 

** You never know who is going to ride in a race until the horses 
are well on the way to the post, old boy,” was his sententious 
rejoinder, and I could get no more out of him. 

As for Bisgrove, he was enchanted with the prospect and with 
the world in general. 

“Have you packed my things?” he asked his man when 
presently he came in with a tray of decanters and glasses. 

“No, sir; you said you would put them in yourself. They are 
all in your dressing-room,” the servant replied. 

** You have not forgotten anything ?”’ 

*‘T think not, sir. Yousaid there were nine things—cap, jacket, 
boots, breeches, whip, spurs, stockings, vest, and tie,” the careful 
man answered, and Bisgrove went up to make sure and put them in 
his bag, which was carefully placed in the coach when he came 
down again; and off we started, Wynnerley, Charlton, Cecil, and 
myself, with Bisgrove driving a good-looking team of chestnuts. 

The course, six or seven miles from The Gables, was shaped like 
an ‘‘ 8,” with, however, a straight piece some 300 yards long between 
the ovals. The starting and winning posts were near to the left- 
hand loop, and close by was the house of Arkwright, the veterinary 
surgeon, who did a little training. A barn was utilised as a weigh- 
ing room, a table and chairs being provided for the officials, and a 
screen divided off a part of the building which was to serve as a 
dressing-room. A biggish crowd had assembled, many carriages 
of well-nigh all possible descriptions, from coaches, waggonettes, 
landaus, phaetons, dogcarts, and gigs to farm carts, were drawn up by 
the ropes which marked out the run in, and in a couple of big tents 
which did duty as humble refreshment-rooms a busy trade was 
being plied. Cards had been printed, and there were four events, 
made up of two matches, the big race as we considered it, and the 
race for farmers over the same course. 

Cecil and I strolled about—Charlton was busily occupied with 
Cecil’s pretty sisters who had driven over to see the fun—but we had 
nothing cheerful to talk about, though I had recovered my temper, 
reflecting that to be annoyed with Cecil because he could not do 
what was impossible would be childish. Soon we came across 
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Fennell in company with a horrid little bounder named Bates, who 
was something in the City, and owned some horses, as we under- 
stood, in partnership with Fennell. 

“IT should like to have a nice little bet with you fellows,” Bates 
began; “they tell that this Limerick Lad of yours is a real smart 
‘un, but you know I shouldn't mind laying you a shade of odds 
against it? 6to 4,150 to 100? What do you say to that? I'll 
tell you what I'll do! Two fifties? Oh, bea sportsman! Don’t 
funk! Look here, just for the sake of a bet I’ll lay you 100 to 4o— 
come now! How’s that?” 

I was about to turn away with a cold negative, when to my 
amazement Cecil rejoined— 

“‘That’s really very liberal. I can’t help thinking the horse 
must have a 5 to 2 chance? Yes, I’ll take 100 to 40.” 

“Capital! Delighted! Again? No? Well, same to you?” 
he said to me. 

I had opened my lips to refuse when Cecil broke in with—‘‘ I 
should take it if I were you. They seem to me very good odds.” 

So, with increasing perplexity and astonishment, for nothing 
had been further from my intention than to back the horse again, I 
said, ‘‘ Very well, I’ll have it,”’ and turned away with my friend. 

‘Do for goodness’ sake tell me what this means!” I urged ; 
‘‘what on earth have you done about it?” For of course I knew 
something had happened, though I had no sort of clue to the 
mystery. Just then shouts portended the finish of the first match : 
two exhausted farmers, leaning against each other from fatigue, were 
slapping away at two panting and labouring steeds, and, first one 
getting a head the best of it, then the other, struggled past the post. 
I looked for Cecil’s answer, but all he said was— 

“I suppose Bisgrove is dressing by this time. Let us go and 
see how he is getting on?” 

“I do wish you’d tell me,” I began again, as we neared the 
improvised dressing-room ; and suddenly as we entered we heard 
Bisgrove’s voice from behind the partition. 

‘Where the devil are my boots!” he cried, in tones which sug- 
gested wrath, excitement, surprise, perplexity, and dismay. 

We went round and asked what was the matter. 

“‘T can’t find my boots,” he replied. ‘‘ I could take my oath I 
put them in this bag—where the devil can they have got to?” and 
he looked again into the bag, under the seat, and then lifted his 
folded breeches and jacket as if the monstrous structures could by 
any possibility be concealed under them, which was so absurd that 
if he had been less put out I should have suggested his feeling in his 
waistcoat pocket. 
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‘Damnation! Where are those boots?” he exclaimed. 
“ Have you seen anything of them ? ’—to Jack the runner in ragged 
pink, who had appointed himself a species of uncouth valet. Jack 
had seen nothing of them, he was sure. Poor Bisgrove was almost 
in tears with rage. 

“IT could have sworn I put them in!” he reiterated. ‘‘ What’s 
to be done? I can’t borrow a pair—so few fellows’ boots fit me. I 
shall have to ride in trousers, that’s all!” 

“I’m afraid that wouldn’t do, old fellow,” I rejoined, beginning 
to understand the state of affairs. ‘It would be beastly uncomfort- 
able, for one thing; but beside that, you know, the conditions of the 
race expressly say, “To be ridden in ordinary jockey dress,” and 
your brown shoes and spats don’t come under that head.” 

““What am I to do?” he exclaimed. ‘I did so want to ride. 
I say, don’t you think they could have the farmers’ race first? If 
ours was put off for an hour I could send a fellow to gallop home 
and bring me another pair.” 

“I’m afraid that wouldn’t do,’ Cecil said, shaking his head. 
‘‘ Very likely some of the farmers who are going to ride aren’t here, 
at least they are somewhere about, I suppose, but you couldn’t warn 
all the fourteen men who have entered.” 

Bisgrove sank down on the bench with a sigh. 

“Well,” he said, “the only thing I can see is to ask Wynnerley 
to ride. He’d rather be on mine than his own, I expect.” 

“‘ Luckily he knows the horse,”’ I answered ; “ and I don’t sup- 
pose he wants to start his. It can have no earthly chance unless all 
the others fall down and stay there, and even then unless the judge 
is a very patient man. There he is!” 

Wynnerley entered at this moment, and heard the lament about 
the missing boots—‘“‘ I’ll swear I put those boots in that bag!” 
said Bisgrove once more with pathetic emphasis—with genuine 
surprise. Certainly he knew nothing of Bisgrove’s missing canoes, 
but as for riding Limerick Lad, replied that of course he should 
be delighted if Bisgrove really wished it. Bisgrove, after one last 
despairing look around in case his footgear might even yet be 
discovered, did wish it; and so Wynnerley put on the purple jacket 
and white cap, instead of his own light blue and white stripes, 
emerging presently on the big bay to the consternation of Fennell 
and his friends. 

The race need not be described at length, nor anything said 
about the other seven starters. Limerick Lad, a bit upset by the 
crowd and his unaccustomed surroundings, dashed away when the 
flag fell and took off lengths in front of the first jump. Nothing but 
Wynnerley’s unshakeable seat and skilful hands saved disaster—had 
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Bisgrove been up he would inevitably have been shot off like a bolt 
from a catapult. The horse jumped big at the next few obstacles, 
but then quieted down. Topsy galloped at his quarters, Fennell’s 
idea evidently being to wait on the other and beat him for speed in 
the runin; but the mare did not accommodate herself to the ridge 
and furrow; she laboured, too, in the plough. A mile from home 
Wynnerley began to forge ahead, and though Topsy stuck gamely 
to her work, the gap of some three lengths between Limerick Lad 
and his follower was never reduced, being indeed increased to half- 
a-dozen as they passed the little platform that served for a judge’s 
box. 

A very big bet with Fennell afforded Bisgrove some little conso- 
lation; but he vowed that he would have given twice the money to 
have won the race himself. That he would certainly not have won 
it never occurred to him; he was the only man in either country 
who did not know the immeasurable odds that might safely have 
been laid against such a result. 

What happened to the boots I never learned. When we got 
back to The Gables, where we were to dine, Bisgrove rushed up to 
his dressing-room, there on the floor was the missing pair still 
neatly wrapped in paper, and he said once more, “I could have 
sworn I put those boots in my bag!” Whether he did so and they 
were taken out before the bag left the house, whether they were in 
the bag when we reached the course and were spirited home again 
before or with us, remains a mystery, as does the individuality of the 
person who was responsible for the conjuring trick—for it seems 
scarcely possible that Bisgrove did forget them. Cecil will tell us 
nothing. 

*‘T couldn’t lose my £50, you know,” he says, ‘and I should 
have lost it if Bisgrove hadn’t lost his boots.” 
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DIAMOND AND DOUGALL 


RETRIEVERS AND THEIR WORK 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BY R. LECKIE-EWING 
(Illustrated with Photographs by the Author) 


In my opinion by far the most useful dog for such a country as 
that in which my lot has for years past been cast is the retriever, 
and the curly-coated for preference, as I have always found him 
able to stand the winter work in cold water better than any other 
breed. It has often seemed strange to me why so few incoming 
sportsmen from the old country do not bring retrievers with them 
instead of spaniels, setters, and pointers. These are useful enough 
in their own way, but for all-round shooting out here they do not 
compare favourably in general utility with good retrievers. 

In writing on this subject, however, it is my intention-to give 
only my own experiences, and to tell about dogs I have worked, not 
to descant upon the usefulness of the retriever in other parts of the 
province where I have not shot, and where the conditions may be 
different. Nearly all my small game shooting has been done in the 
Okanagan Valley, where game, if not so plentiful as of yore, is still 
found in fair quantities, and where, with the aid of good dogs, the 
sportsman can still enjoy very fair shooting. The small game 
consists chiefly of grouse, blue, ruffed, and sharp-tailed, or to give 
the last its commoner name, prairie chicken. Duck, both surface- 
feeding and diving, are also plentiful, more especially so in the 
early fall. 
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During my first three years in this country my work lay in the 
mountainous regions, where bear, cariboo, and goat were fairly plen- 
tiful, but no small game to speak of. Hence I was unable to break 
in Carlo, a very powerful and handsome brown retriever, whom I 
had brought out with me. Nevertheless he proved a splendid 
companion, accompanying me always in my lonely trips, across 
wild and unknown mountain ranges. 

Bear were here often met with, and I was constantly finding 
fresh tracks of these animals, although seldom getting within sight 
of them. At first Carlo paid little attention to their marks, till I 


CARLO—MY BEAR-HUNTING RETRIEVER 


one day ran across a good-sized black fellow, which I killed with 
my *303. It was amusing to watch him when he came up to the 
dead animal. He appeared half afraid, half angry, his whole body 
quivering with excitement whilst he stood gazing at the dead. 
After this, however, he seemed to think that his work lay in chasing 
bear, or at any rate following them up, for whenever we came across 
any fresh signs, if I let him, he would go off full tilt in the tracks of 
the bear, and for many a good hide I have to thank him, as on 
several occasions he would either corner or tree blacks or browns; 
and when I got up to the scene I usually had an easy shot at my 
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prey. The risks to my dog of course were great, for had he hap- 
pened to run into an old silver-tip with cubs, he might, unless 
particularly agile, have met his fate. However, I am afraid I am 
sadly digressing, and readers will doubtless wonder what bear- 
hunting and retrievers have got to do with each other. I only 
relate this incident to show a possibly unknown trait in the character 
of these dogs. Strange to say, this big-game hunting had no bad 
effects upon Carlo when I again put him to his own work. 

It was my good fortune after this to find myself in the Okana- 
gan Valley, the Garden of B.C., as it is justly named. Here all my 
spare time has been devoted to the shot gun, and I have had 


CARLO GUARDS MY CAMP IN THE BIG-GAME COUNTRY 


splendid opportunities of breaking in some of the younger genera- 
tions, the progeny of my brown dog and Lassie, a very fine old 
black bitch. Our first winter here we spent mostly in camping 
along the shores of the great lakes; trout-fishing was excellent, and 
duck were plentiful. By the end of November most of the surface- 
feeding ducks have left, their chief feeding grounds having by this 
time become frozen over, but some mallard and teal stay in the 
creeks all the winter. Diving ducks are very numerous, both in 
numbers and varieties. 

All our dogs did yeoman service that winter. Sometimes I 
shot over decoys, more often along the shore, where stalking various 
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ALWAYS BY MY SIDE 


IN CHARGE 
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flocks, and shooting as they rose, was the chief sport. In either 
case the work the dogs had to do was not difficult: simply to keep 
close to heel, and retrieve the birds as they fell. The lesson they 
had to learn was absolute obedience, as a dog who got excited, or 
ran in, more often than not spoilt the shot. 

Retrieving pure and simple I have never had any difficulty in 
teaching, as young dogs whose parents have been broken show a 
ready aptitude in this respect, and a few simple lessons are all that 
I have ever had to give. An older dog working alongside the 
youngsters is the very greatest help. 

Often the weather was extremely cold, ice and snow lined the 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA 


shores, and the water was at freezing point; yet I never saw the 
dogs show the slightest hesitation, no matter how often they had to 
goin. They would retrieve dead or wounded birds from the icy 
water, often following the latter far out into the lake. It is in this 
cold water work that the curly-coats excel any other breed, and that 
their stamina and pluck stand out pre-eminently. Often I have 
seen otherwise excellent dogs prove useless after retrieving from 
this icy water a fewtimes. They would refuse to go in, and to force 
or try to make them would be useless cruelty. 

But before I could teach my young dogs the finer work of their 
education I had to wait till the next fall. They had already learnt 
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their first and most important lesson—absolute and implicit obedi- 
ence. They were soft in the mouth, and retrieved quickly and well. 
Diamond was my favourite, and already showed an intelligence far 
beyond his years, having on more than one occasion followed up 
wounded mallard, and brought them to hand out of almost 
impenetrable swamps, often taking twenty or thirty minutes before 
he ran on to his bird. He did not know what it was to give in, and 
if he saw a bird fall he would work and work till he found it, no 
matter how difficult or how impossible his chances seemed to be. 
During the next season, the second I shot over him, I began to 


A GOOD DAY WITH THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN 


work him as a sort of spaniel setter, teaching him to range close 
ahead of me when after prairie chicken or blue grouse. Then 
again if I were stalking duck he was like my shadow, creeping 
behind me, almost on his belly. If I raised my head ever so little 
Diamond would do likewise; if I lay flat down, for fear a too wary 
mallard should spot me, down my dog would flop, and not till I 
had fired would he make his presence known. Whether I missed, 
brought down a bird, or made a good right and left, Diamond had 
taken it all in, and was off to retrieve the dead or wounded, which 
he does in perfect style. 
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Perhaps the most difficult work of all is at flight shooting. 
Here, if the birds be plentiful, two dogs are necessary, and for them 
to mark the falling birds and bring them to hand taxes their powers 
to the utmost, as often half-a-dozen are down at a time, dropping into 
marshes, where bulrushes and toolies are higher than the gunner’s 
head. To me it has often seemed a marvel how the dogs ever find 
a tithe of the birds shot, yet it is surprising how few are lost ; some 
subtle instinct seems to guide the creatures to where the birds have 
fallen. 

My favourite shooting ground is a string of small slues, some 


CAUGHT NAPPING 


thirty in number. Here in the early fall the sport is excellent, as 
every one contains duck, mostly widgeon, mallard, and teal, with an 
occasional flock of wood-duck. Usually two guns are necessary, so 
as to approach the sloughs from either end; but more often than 
not I go accompanied by one or two of my dogs. The duck when 
disturbed have a habit of flying out at the same exit, and I soon 
get to know from where to approach. A small pocket-pistol fired 
behind my back, a flutter of wings, a lot of splashing and quacking, 
and over come the duck. More often than not some of their 
numbers fly within range, and I get a good right and left as the 
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DUCK SHOOTING—‘' HERE THEY COME!”’ 


DIAMOND—THE BEST RETRIEVER IN THE COUNTRY 
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pass over. Here, of course, the dogs have an easy time of it, simply 
bringing up the birds that have fallen. 

Late in the season, usually about February, great flocks of diving 
duck assemble in the arms of the big lake, and when rounding 
these up in canoes or boats some exceedingly sporting shots can be 
had. To shoot straight and bring down both your birds from high 
overhead shots is no easy matter, more especially so if the water be 
rough and the boat tossing in the waves. I remember rather an 
amusing incident which happened after one of these shoots. I had 
shot three couple of duck, and gave them to a friend who had been 


THE OLD DOG’S LAST DAY WITH THE GUN 


helping us to drive the birds. He left them in his canoe, and on 
returning to take them shortly after found they were all gone. No 
one had passed, and their disappearance was somewhat of a mystery 
till I discovered Diamond lying beside them at the door of my 
shack. Evidently he supposed I had forgotten them, and had 
brought them to where he thought they ought to be. 

As I write these lines my third season’s shooting has just about 
come to aclose. I have in all shot somewhere about 300 birds, 
chiefly duck, blue grouse, and prairie chicken. Not a very large 
bag perhaps, but one which I could easily have doubled had I shot 
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often earlier in the season when the birds were more plentiful and 
much tamer; but to me it is far more pleasure to go out with 
really good dogs and see them work than to kill quantities of game. 
During the entire season I do not believe I have lost half-a-dozen 
birds, and have only had to thrash one of my dogs once for running 
in—not a bad record, I fancy. Most of the work has fallen to 
Diamond, and I doubt if he has his equal in the country. As an 
all-round dog he is about as perfect as any sportsman could desire. 

I should not like to close these lines without mentioning old 
Lassie, the mother of all the younger generations. Alas! her days 
with the gun are now over. For nine seasons she was shot over 
every fall in the Canadian North-West, and only those who have 
been there can realise what it is, or what a tremendous amount of 
work a dog has to do amongst those myriads of geese, duck, and 
chicken. Her record day there, and one which has already been 
mentioned in these pages, was retrieving fifty-two couple of duck, 
and going through this entire day without losing a bird. Up till 
her thirteenth year this grand old dog was still as keen and as eager 
on sport as the younger ones who have been trained under her, and 
who were taught as far as possible to follow in her footsteps. 
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FROM COLTS MATCH TO TEST MATCH 
BY HOME GORDON 


CIVILISED humanity has a craze for ‘‘ getting behind the scenes” 
of every pursuit. To find out ‘ how it is done” is the secret of the 
spell which enthrals the audience of a conjurer, and the feeling 
which prompted the historical child when he wanted “to see the 
wheels go round” is probably shared in a greater or less degree by 
each of us. 

Isuppose some energetic statistician, weary of calculating missed 
catches or the percentage of extras in county totals, has estimated 
the number of spectators at first-class matches in a season, but how 
very few of those who watch any county fixture are aware of the 
labour involved in keeping the side together or of the struggle for a 
place maintained by those in the team and those just outside it! 
In this article it is proposed to review the methods and the organisa- 
tion connected with the playing aspect of important English cricket, 
and it is believed that this will prove of general interest. 

Last year, in a county pavilion, I sat next to a member of the 
visiting county club who proved exceedingly irate at the moderate 
form shown by his side. Eventually he turned to me and pro- 
pounded this conundrum: “ How the devil do I know that 
this is the best team my county can put into the field?” Apart 
from the superfluous allusion to the sprite who might be better 
employed in carrying off bad weather, I hastened to assure him 
that countless well-wishers keep the authorities amply informed 
of the prowess of any local Fry or Rhodes. Every county captain 
and secretary is weary of the continual letters telling them that 
John Jones of Powke Regis would revolutionise the eleven if he 
were only given a trial. The sad thing is that out of the multitude 


of John Joneses not two per cent. of useful cricketers can be 
extracted. 
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It stands to reason that every county executive will play 
absolutely the best side that can be obtained, and spares no effort 
to procure every likely lad. A great deal is heard nowadays of 
the commercial side of first-class cricket, but at all events that 
entails the best possible county team in order to make a bid for 
the championship and attract larger crowds of spectators. 

I have only heard of one county eleven that was accused of 
being ‘‘a close borough.” I do, however, know the case of one 
amateur who was anxious to get a trial from Middlesex in the days 
of the domination of the late Mr. I. D. Walker and Mr. A. J. 
Webbe, and when he could not find a place in a big fixture at 
the end of July he foolishly and falsely asserted that the eleven 
was strictly confined to Eton, Harrow, and Hampstead. He 
demonstrated the wisdom of the authorities, for, after qualifying 
for another county, he proved an unmitigated failure and henceforth 
became most pessimistic about the future of cricket. Seriously, 
every county is trying to put the most effective side into the field ; 
and if anyone accuses a shire of not succeeding, and at the same 
time can show them how they can do so, his advice is certain to 
be cordially welcome. The one thing that breeds irritation in an 
active executive is mere captious carping, of which there is far too 
much. 

Every boy who plays what passes for cricket in the yard ofa 
board school or in the fields that usurp the place of the old village 
green longs to become a great cricketer. To a great extent it 
rests with himself. We have all heard of the marshal’s baton in 
the knapsack of every Gallic recruit, and a county cap is even 
more surely within the eventual grasp of any lad. 

All boys who want it can get tolerable coaching. To begin 
with, the majority, sooner or later, obtain an object lesson in some 
good match, if they have eyes to see. I could point out hundreds 
of members of county clubs who will watch a bowler attentively 
for an hour and then will not be able to tell you whether he breaks 
from leg or the off, because they have no power of observation. A 
likely lad must be gifted with it if he is to be a useful cricketer. 
The local clergyman or schoolmaster or one of the village wiseacres 
will soundly ground a willing boy in the rudiments of the game, and 
the rest depends on himself. If he can play at all decently he soon 
gets a chance in a match, and directly he is at all successful it 
becomes known that there is a likely sort of lad at so-and-so. 
Before that season is out, or at all events next summer, someone 
trusted by the county committee has a look at him. Even if the 
report be unfavourable he is not lost sight of. The second eleven 
or the county club and ground is to play a match in the locality, 
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and a hint is given that if there is no one better it would be as 
well to give John Jones a place in the home side. 

John Jones is, of course, in what is euphemistically known as 
‘a blue funk” at coming into contact with cricketers who, if not of 
county rank, are at least adjacent; and he probably goes to bed 
miserable because he has not scored thirty or taken four wickets, 
whereas in reality the way he shaped at the ball off which he was 
snicked at the wicket, or the embryonic break on the very slow 
delivery that was hit out of the field, may have shown that he 
has the makings of a cricketer in him. 

The next thing is that he is sent for and goes to the county 
ground. There he bowls at nets, lives in the atmosphere of the 
game, and comes under the tuition of the man who has charge 
of the youngsters. Now, if there be anything in his cricket, he 
will improve hand over hand—though of course some cricketers 
develop slowly—and will be taken on as a supernumerary. A trial 
in the second eleven then becomes only a matter of time if there 
be any grit in him. The man one meets in local matches who is 
not particularly bad, and who tells you with a growl that he was 
not given a fair chance at the county ground, is really not to 
be believed. Nothing will check real talent for the game, and the 
lad who does not conquer obstacles will never be worth his place 
in any county team. 

When in the second eleven—which each season tries some 
thirty cricketers of more or less promise—John Jones is fairly a 
probationer for the county team. This is the time when the dis- 
crimination of those in authority is taxed. There are some colts 
who are simply mere passengers in the second eleven, yet do well 
when tried in better company, and also of course many a colt is 
tried for his county before he has ever played for the second eleven 
at all. This is not a matter of luck, but of opportunity. For 
example, Peel was probably quite as good a bowler when Peate was 
in his prime as immediately afterwards, but he could not get his 
full chance for Yorkshire owing to the other blocking his path. In 
the same way, if a county have an excellent right-handed fast bowler, 
two or three others may long wait a chance, whereas a lad who 
can bowl slow left is tried at once. It is precisely the same with 
gentle tappers and stonewallers; but transcendent merit can assert 
itself while ordinary cricketers are awaiting probation. 

There is another thing. The emissaries of rival counties are 
always on the alert to snap up likely talent, and in the past Notts, 
Surrey, and Yorkshire have provided opponents with splendid 
recruits. It is true to-day that no county can annex a man without 
the consent of the shire in which he was born; but it is morally im- 
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possible to prevent a man A cannot use from gravitating to B who 
will buy him. Often an angry member will ask why that half-licked 
colt gets a county trial, only to be told that it is to prevent him from 
being annexed by C-shire. The minor counties loudly complain that 
their funds do not permit them to retain useful colts, and to-day, for 
example, Worcestershire is acquiring almost an entire eleven of 
*‘qualifieds,” which is in most unsportsmanlike contrast to the York- 
shire team, in which every man is native-born except the captain. 
Each team that visits Australia imports Colonials to be quali- 
fied, and in county committee-rooms this subject is perennially a 
burning one. 

It may be as well to say something as to the constitution of 
county committees. Usually they consist of between twenty and 
thirty members, half being county magnates who give valuable 
patronage. Of the other half, some six or eight are leading 
amateurs, past or present, and the remainder are enthusiasts more 
or less useful. Where there are several county grounds, local 
interests often divide the executive, but in many cases an inner 
cabinet practically controls affairs. As for selection committees, it 
is difficult to know how many sins of cricket omission and com- 
mission are to be laid to their charge. Here no revelations need be 
expected. Only this shall be said: that the proper way is to put 
fourteen or fifteen men at the disposition of the captain and let him 
choose who shall be played. Ifa captain be good enough to manage 
the side in the field, surely he ought to be good enough to choose 
whom he shall take into the field. There have, however, been cases 
in which the county captain is not even a member of the selection 
committee, and when a reserve man has made nearly a century on 
tour he has been compelled to tell him he is obliged to leave him 
out in the next match as the side had been picked long before. 

Unless a boy has been well coached at his private school or in 
the holidays it seems to me that—apart from precocious talent—he 
has much more difficulty in developing his cricket at a public school 
before he is sixteen than is the case in humbler ranks of life. 
Indeed, in some schools, notably Eton, it is almost a matter of luck 
which normal boys survive the preliminary torpor, want of training 
as ‘‘lower boys,” and counter attractions. Further, it is unquestion- 
ably a matter of favouritism how the last two or three places in the 
school eleven are filled. An unpopular lad will not be given a decent 
chance; or if two boys are pretty level, the one in a crack house 
who is a chum of the captain or the favourite of the master who has 
charge of the cricket will get his colours. Anyone intimately 
acquainted with the inner workings of school elevens—and often 
of University elevens as well—will know how accurate this is. 
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From certain houses in each school, from certain colleges at each 
University, come the bulk of the representative side. 

Of course, a boy in a public-school eleven is of considerable 
importance among his fellows, and each year some half-dozen 
freshmen at either University look to be almost sure of their blue. 
The average crack public-school representative is pretty sure to be a 
capable bat, it is to be supposed that he can field, and it is hoped— 
almost against hope—that he will be able to bowl. Between public- 
school cricket and University cricket there is, however, a gap not 
easy to estimate, and those who disappointed expectation probably 
form a longer list than those who never obtained their ‘ blue,” 
but were subsequently preminent. The Freshmen’s match is to the 
amateur what the old-time twenty-two colts v. the county eleven 
used to be to the colts; but as University trials are far more under 
the public eye than the county ones they need not be here dwelt on, 
except to lay stress on the torpor of the Seniors’ match, composed 
of men who had at least comparatively failed the year before. 

It is not uncommon for a boy in his last year at a public school 
to get a trial for his county, and though the ordeal is not of the 
financial importance that it is to the young professional, there can 
be no question of its being nervous work. Formerly, a place in a 
University eleven seemed almost to entitle an amateur to a trial if 
he belonged to a first-class county, but this is no longer the case, 
and last summer only five of both teams, besides the captains, 
appeared at all in championship encounters. On the whole, how- 
ever, amateurs seem to get rather longer trials than professionals, 
possibly because they have not been previously subject to such close 
inspection. It may be noted that the following scored three figures 
on their first appearance for a leading county :—K. S. Rantjitsinhji, 
Messrs. A. C. MacLaren, A. H. Trevor, S. H. Day, L. Winslow, 
A. Lorrimer, N. Miller, H. C. Pretty, with the late J. Ricketts, 
W. G. Quaife, F. E. Bacon, and Marlow; but in several instances 
the batsmen were no strangers to first-class fixtures at the time. 
Their prowess had been envied by hundreds of young players on 
probation, for their form at least warranted that they would receive 
a further trial. 

Besides pleasure at being tried and desire to be successful, each 
colt’s immediate anxiety is to do well enough to be played again. 
Of course cricketers can be enumerated who at once stepped 
into first-class cricket as into a society of which they naturally 
formed part. The cases of Dr. W. G. Grace, Messrs. J. R. Mason, 
A. C. MacLaren, S. M. J. Woods, G. E. MacGregor, C. T. Studd, 
F. S. Jackson, Alfred Lyttelton, with Hirst, Rhodes, Hayward, 
and Tyldesley, at once suggest themselves among many others. 
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More who have won their spurs had a less agreeable experience. 
Cricketers as fine as Albert Ward, Brockwell, Braund, Mr. P. F. 
Warner, and Mr. H. K. Foster could but slowly make their way 
to the front, though their repute is in no sense less than that of 
those who came to the front at once. 

Perhaps the most trying thing of all to a cricketer is having to 
play for his place. Lord Hawke has told me how he heard from 
Tunnicliffe that one promising colt was depressed by the fear of not 
keeping his position, so he informed him that whether he did well or 
badly he would be played in the next three matches. The lad 
gained heart and made nearly fifty in his very next innings. I am 
not sure whether the Yorkshire captain has ever printed this 
anecdote or not, but if he has no apology is needed, because the 
lesson it contains ought to be brought home again and again to 
other selection authorities. If it were sensibly carried out, this 
method of giving a youngster confidence would often benefit him, 
and therefore the side. A solitary match is no adequate trial. How 
often do we see an experienced cricketer suffer a long spell of ill- 
luck. Yet acolt may be discarded by his form on a bad wicket 
when he is really a hard-wicket batsman. Surely if he be considered 
worth his place in a county team for one match, he ought to be 
good enough to warrant his being tried for three or four, else he can 
hardly have been justifiably selected for that one. I am not of 
course referring to cases where a colt is played to replace a regular 
member of the team who from illness or other cause has to stand 
down, but one played upon his own merits. 

The secret of the prolonged success of Yorkshire was that the 
same side continuously played together, and this was not only the 
reason of the triumph of Mr. Warner’s team last winter, but, as he 
aptly put it, because they were a happy family. No cricketer can 
be happy in a county team when he is not sure of his place. If 
Surrey be to-day in low water let it be remembered that in a year 
when Abel played for the Players he was left out of a county 
fixture and Brockwell more than once met with similar uncertainty. 
Treatment such as this—Hayes has experienced equal doubt as to 
his permanence in the side—is heartbreaking to a cricketer, and 
bound to affect his form adversely. 

Into the comparative remuneration of the professional at 
cricket, football, or golf there is here no need to go. I believe it 
can be safely asserted that the cricketing experiences of most 
prominent amateurs and professionals have been happy; better 
comradeship can be found in no other sport, while the impartial 
and able criticism from the reporters’ box, and the enthusiasm of the 
public, help to ensure a high standard of excellence. Prominent in 
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the order of going in of his county, John Jones, once a colt, or 
James Johns, Esq., formerly of the Winchester and Oxford elevens, 
being also well up in the weekly averages, and with their names 
almost household words, aspire toa place in the Gentlemen v. Players 
match at Lord’s. 

This in ordinary—non-Australian—years is the representative 
match, and on most occasions the teams are the best possible. Con- 
sidering how weak amateur bowling is generally assumed to be, it 
is remarkable that the paid division have only compiled eighteen 
centuries and the amateurs a like number since the foundation of 
the match, while of the forty three-figure scores made in the game 
on other grounds but nineteen have been credited to the Players. 
To appear at Lord’s in this match was until the Australian tours 
the highest honour. Oddly enough, one cricketer—Young—was 
included in the international contest without even being invited to 
participate in this game. Formerly it was often noticeable that 
the Players suffered from bad judgment in captaincy and that their 
fielding was not good. Though to-day smartness in the field is not, 
alas, the sine qué non of county cricket, I confidently anticipate a 
time when it will be. As it is, the Gentlemen have given remark- 
ably fine displays in this department at Lord’s. 

The ambition of every professional is to tour in Australia. To 
him it means a delightful trip, with a large sum of money as well as 
all expenses paid, and an insight into life at the other end of the 
world besides all the glory and excitement of the Test Matches. 
Alas that so many of our great amateurs have never been able to 
make the voyage, a regret that was also felt in the case of 
Mr. H. Moses, a magnificent bat. The other globe-trotting expe- 
ditions are mainly amateur in selection, and, whilst most enjoyable, 
provide matches which are not very serious in character, though 
if undertaken too lightly they entail sharp reverses, as has been 
found on more than one occasion. 

Within the grasp of the greatest cricketers is a higher honour 
still, namely, to be selected for one of the Test Matches at home. 
In the next few months a good deal will be heard about how these 
matches are to be fought in the visit from the Australians in 1905. 
Personally I agree with E. H. D. Sewell’s protest that, if five-day 
matches are arranged, Mr. Trumper’s runs will be of no more value 
than, say, Quaife’s, provided they both get the same number; and 
that anything which tends to discourage brilliant play in favour 
of monotony combined with absence of risk is a dreadful lowering 
of the standard of true cricket. 

For the last tour the England side was chosen by three county 
captains—Lord Hawke, Mr. H. W. Bainbridge, and Mr. G. E. 
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MacGregor—selected by the Committee of M.C.C., and this triumvi- 
rate co-opted two of the team—Messrs. A. C. MacLaren and F. S. 
Jackson—to help in deciding upon the rest. Whether the same 
policy is to be adopted again no one knows; but whilst fully 
appreciating the arduous endeavours of this thoroughly able quintet, 
I should myself like to see the Selection Committee reduced toa 
triumvirate, one of which should be Lord Hawke as chairman, the 
second the English captain, and the third selected from Messrs. 
Warner, Fry, and Jackson, in the event of one of these three not 
being the chosen leader in the field. It would be a worthy tribute 
to the splendid ability of Lord Hawke if he alone were to be invited 
to choose the England side, and there would be unbounded national 
confidence in his wise discrimination; but I feel sure he would not 
accept the onerous responsibility. 

Although the choice becomes increasingly difficult each year, 
there are really not many more than three dozen who are, by any 
possibility, candidates ; and of these, if the selection were to be made 
in 1904, it seems likely that a large number would be eliminated at 
once, because the inclusion of X would render unnecessary any call 
on the services of Y. The following seem to me to cover the whole 
of those who would obtain a high percentage of votes in a plebiscite, 
and many of the names would not get a tithe of the suffrages 
accorded to others. They are arranged in alphabetical order, and 
an asterisk indicates those who have already played in a Test Match 
at home; but Messrs. Taylor and Burnup are not on the available 
list for the greater part of the present season :— 


Amateurs. Professionals. Reserve List. 


Beldam, G. W. Arnold. * Barnes. 
Bosanquet, B. J. T. *Braund. Blythe. 
Foster, R. E. Denton. Burnup, C. J. 
*Fry, C. B. Gunn, J. Dowson, E. M. 
“Jackson, F. S. *Hayward. Hargreave. 
*Jessop, G. L. *Hirst. Haigh. 
*MacLaren, A. C. Knight. *Jones, A. O. 
*Ranjitsinhji, K. S. * Lockwood. McGahey, C. 
Taylor, T. L. *Rhodes. Mason, J. R. 
Warner, P. F. *Tyldesley. *Quaife. 
Martyn, H. *Lilley. Strudwick. 


Further, it is earnestly to be hoped that fourteen will be taken 
on to the ground, for economy in remunerating reserve men may 
easily cost England a match in the event of some sudden change 
of weather. 
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One distinction might well be introduced into cricket. Every 
county has its caps, and so has every touring team: but thus far 
there has never been a Test Match cap for those who have repre- 
sented England on home wickets. Surely such a cap would be 
popular with the community and prized by the wearers. It might be 
red in hue, of a far more vivid colour than the Surrey cap, and have 
the Royal escutcheon on the front, with the Lion and Kangaroo as 
supporters. If this were adopted in 1g05 it might be made retro- 
spective for those who played in 1g02—so as to include all chosen 
in the twentieth century—and the reserve men might be given the 
same cap, but with an edging of gold braid to distinguish them. 
The reserves in 1902 who did not actually play in one Test Match 
were Messrs. J. R. Mason and T. L. Taylor, with Llewellyn and 
Haigh. 

The great event in the life of a professional is his benefit, and 
that I leave undwelt upon, for the element of luck in weather, the 
question of putting the proceeds into trust, and the disparity of 
“gates” in different counties, making a difference unfair to the 
excellent cricketer, are all topics too pregnant to be dealt with in 
the concluding phrases of an article. Asarule, an amateur’s career, 
owing to business exigencies, is more brief; indeed, the generation 
of a cricketer is only something between five and seven years. 
The vanity of life is, however, equally demonstrated in both cases, 
for after a man has stood out of half a dozen matches, his cricket 
quickly becomes nothing but a memory to those who like to dwell 
on former games. He is no longer on the active list, and in the 
rush of first-class county fixtures only those available seem to be of 
general account. The great cricketers who have played their last 
innings may none the less console themselves by remembering that 
their prowess is never forgotten by appreciative contemporaries, and 
that a score once made in good company, or wickets once captured, 
are for ever recorded in the cricketer’s bible—‘‘ Wisden,” that in- 
valuable annual which no one who loves the game can ever dispense 
with : a series memorable alike for accuracy and impartiality, for 
conciseness and at the same time fulness of detail. Therein can 
be found the careers of all—from colts match, if not to Test 
Match, at least to their very last innings, if unhappily they have 
already been played. 


PostscripT.—Since the above was written, I find that in a 
posthumous article the late Mr. W. J. Ford threw out some sug- 
gestion of a cap for Gentlemen v. Players and Test Matches alike, 
but the idea was not developed. 


BEFORE THE STARI-—THE CHEETAH HOODED 


CHEETAH HUNTING IN INDIA 
BY A. SIDNEY GALTREY 


ONE does not trespass beyond the bounds of accuracy in describing 
cheetah hunting as an old and unique sport. It is peculiar to 
the native rulers of the State of Baroda in India, successive 
Gaekwars having always employed trained cheetahs in the slaying 
of deer in the preserves of Markapura, a few miles to the south of 
Baroda city. Comparatively recent history shows that the charm- 
ing summer palace at Markapura was built by the Gaekwar Khande 
Rao, who was a keen sportsman, and specially chose this site 
‘as being adjacent to his favourite deer preserves, where he used 
constantly to resort and hunt black buck with his cheetahs.” The 
term ‘‘ cheetah hunting ’”’ is perhaps something of a misnomer; for 
it might be understood thereby that a hunt is organised with the 
cheetah as the quarry, instead of which black buck are stalked and 
pulled down by the beast. 

Not long since the writer was privileged to be one of H.H. the 
Gaekwar’s European guests on the occasion of the marriage 
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festivities in honour of the wedding of the heir to the Gadi, Prince 
Fatesinghrao, and among the many attractions organised for 
their entertainment was a cheetah hunt, a thing not of common 
occurrence nowadays; indeed, there are indications that this 
remarkable kind of sport threatens to lapse, at any rate for a 
period. At the time of which I write there was only one trained 
cheetah in captivity, and another untrained one. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, the interest in this excursion was quite 
pronounced. Those of the European guests who were cheerfully 
willing to overcome such arduous preliminaries as the early rising 
in the chill grey dawn—for the nights were quite cold at this time 


CHEETAH APPROACHING A HERD 


of the year—the drive to the palace at Markapura, and the ride or 
tonga-drive across three or four miles of flat, black, cotton-soil land, 
were amply rewarded in the end. The ‘ meet” was at a little 
village, and was indicated by a solitary bullock cart on which was 
the cheetah, hooded and subdued, and apparently quite content in 
the company of the chokra (boy) whose puggaree was nearly as big 
as bimself. There were a few ladies of the party, and that there 
were no more was probably due to the fact that the aftermath of 
a successful hunt, when the savage instincts of the cheetah are 
directed against its miserable prey, is not one of the pleasantest 
sights to look and dwell upon. It is fascinating simply because it 
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brings you to daringly close quarters with those real happenings 
when a carnivorous wild beast is successful in its lust after 
blood, but it is a horribly cruel spectacle, its abolition no humane 
man would regret, and I only venture to write about it because 
it has been witnessed by comparatively few Englishmen and a 
record of it before it disappears may be of interest. 

The country was very flat, with trees and stunted jungle growths 
in patches, and after leaving the crude bullock track the uneven 
surface of the black soil ground was trying to those who followed 
in the wake of the cheetah cart, and exceedingly rough on the feline, 


CHEETAH AND HIS VICTIM 


who was jolted and pitched about in almost alarming fashion. The 
plan of campaign is to circle round a herd of buck until the cart is 
at tolerably close quarters, to permit of the cheetah being given a 
chance without the necessity of too long a chase. Several herds 
of deer came into view at a distance of some five or six hundred 
yards, and instead of taking immediate fright they merely trotted 
away as we approached nearer. Doubtless had a solitary herd been 
surprised on any other plains in India they would speedily have 
galloped away beyond the possibilities of rifle shot or capture, but 
these at Markapura had been preserved for years for the purposes 
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of sport with the cheetah. No rifle shot had ever startled the 
and, after all, were shooting to be permitted, the sport would be 
poor, as one could not save a hit at such short ranges.. Hence the 
comparative confidence of these herds, for as the sun got up and 
time passed on we saw scores of buck. 

To stalk the buck correctly with a bullock cart and cheetah 
there should not be a large following, but circumstances were not 
favourable in this respect. It was probably due to this that the 
herds were now unusually shy, until at last the Maharajah’s head 
shikari suggested a halt while the bullock cart went on ahead. It 


ON HIS PREY 


was soon lost to view owing to the party being in the midst of a 
jungle growth, and when eventually it was found, we learned that 
the cheetah had been slipped and had struck down a young 
buck. As only one member of the party, who had chanced to be 
seated on the cart, had witnessed the occurrence, it was of course 
decided to renew the hunt. And what followed during the next 
hour was perhaps more wearying than exciting, for repeated efforts 
were made to circumvent the herds and draw sufficiently near 
to allow of the cheetah being unhooded and liberated. At length 
the shikarics circled to a spot where a herd was bound to pass within 
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fifty or a hundred yards, and as the does and a sprinkling of bucks 
dashed past—now thoroughly scared—the chokra unhooded the 
cheetah. For a moment he paused as if uninterested in the sur- 
roundings; then slowly he moved away with eyes intent on the deer. 
They had not yet noticed the long lithe cat as he drew nearer, but 
when a few seconds later they became aware of his advance they 
stampeded in all directions. The cheetah seemed to know that the 
moment was not one for stalking, and forthwith bounded away in 
chase. A couple of does he allowed to pass, and then, singling out 
a fair-sized buck, he sped with extraordinary fleetness in chase. 


ENTICING THE CHEETAH TO LEAVE 


Wild with fright the buck galloped and leaped madly, the big silent 
cat all the while covering the ground in huge bounds, his long tail 
drooping low. 

He made a spring and seemed to touch, but the leap for the 
throat fell short, the buck was still free and bent to the left like a 
coursed hare. What happened? We who witnessed this strange 
scene expected the cheetah to continue the chase; but no, he stopped 
suddenly, almost sulkily, and in fact threw it up. His friend the 
chokra sidled up to him, and led him back to the cart when the 
hood was replaced. This was failure not expected, for somehow 
the infallibility of ‘‘ Master Spots’? had come to be believed in. 
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The cart was turned round and headed for the meet. Guests were 
reconciling themselves to a disappointing morning, for now there 
could be little more sport, as the heat of the day was beginning to 
be felt. 

Three times afterwards was the cheetah put down, but although 
he espied the buck at close quarters he refused to exert himself. 
Hard things were being said of him, and just when an abandonment 
was imminent the sport of the morning happened. The cart had 
drawn uncommonly near a confiding herd, and as before the cheetah 
was given his chance. He stood irresolutely, his eyes blinking in 
the glaring sunlight. He walked with a crouch, his long greyhound- 
like hind legs quickly propelling him into a trot and from a trot into 
that overwhelming bounding gallop as the herd noticed him. And 
then we saw the sight of a lifetime, enacted in less time than it 
takes to write this. Instinctively he picked out a big buck for his 
victim, and a race for life continued for a hundred yards, when 
another buck madly crossed between the two, and in a flash the 
cheetah had transferred his attentions to the second victim. 
Gradually and surely the interval lessened until the cheetah sprang 
high. His prey stumbled, and momentarily shook off the embrace, 
but the next relentless spring dragged him finally to earth. 

The tragedy was short-lived, for the buck was at his last gasp 
as we got up. He was on his back and the cheetah’s jaws were 
fastened on the exposed throat. Neither moved now, but we knew 
that the winner in this strange struggle was sucking in the buck’s 
last life blood. The big cat’s eyes were closed as he feasted, and 
the shikaries made no attempt at interference for full five minutes. 
And then they cut away a haunch and with this they enticed the 
cheetah back to the cart, on which he was secured. This dramatic 
kill fittingly concluded the morning’s sport, and a move was made 
for Baroda. 

Probably those who reviewed the incidents of this hunt did so 
with mingled feelings. It is questionable whether the slaying of 
the deer by the aid of a trained cheetah is really sport, for when 
once at close quarters it is any odds against the deer. Of course 
such sport would be impossible except in special preserves like 
those in the possession of the Maharajah of Baroda, and hence it is 
peculiar to this enlightened Native State. It may be, as suggested 
above, that hunting with the cheetah is destined to be numbered 
with wild sports now extinct, but having once witnessed it one may 
long carry memories of its weirdness, its unique incidents, and its 
dramatic finales. 

(The illustrations to this article are from some snapshots taken 
by Mr. H. E. E. Procter, of Bombay.) 
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HAND-REARED WILD DUCKS 


BY F. W. MILLARD 


ALTHOUGH the rearing of wild ducks by hand is a comparatively new 
phase of the artificial work connected with modern game preserva- 
tion, there are few keepers who do not thoroughly understand it, so 
it is hardly necessary to enlarge upon this portion of their duties 
here. One of the greatest advantages in connection with the rearing 
of wild ducks for sport is that a large head can be produced without 
any expensive additions to an ordinary staff of keepers; all that 
occurs is that the rearing season is rather more prolonged, but no 
one objects to this if matters go right. By careful and judicious 
feeding the stock ducks maintained for the production of eggs may 
be brought on to lay about the middle of March, and the ducklings 
may all be hatched and reared past the critical period of their 
existence by the time pheasants begin seriously to engage the 
keepers’ attention. Then they may be passed over to the care of 
less experienced hands, whose only trouble will be to keep them 
within bounds and satisfy their voracious appetites. From this 
time onwards it isa matter of feeding and watching, and nothing 
else. 
NO. VOL. XVIII.—Junz 1904 ZZ 
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But however thoroughly the average keeper understands the 
production of wild ducks, it is a question whether the majority do 
not Jamentably fail with reference to the management of these birds 
after they have been reared. If matters are not as I hint, why do 
we hear so many complaints of hand-reared ducks refusing to fly 

- properly when the shooting day arrives, and of batches absconding 
wholesale from the water upon which they have been turned down ? 
Something is decidedly wrong, or neither of these things would 
occur. 

There may be several reasons for hand-reared ducks refusing to 
fly. A bird reared from a really wild stock is only too much inclined 
to take wing at the slightest interference, and with an intention of 
counteracting this tendency blood of the domestic variety has been 
infused. This infusion has certainly led to the birds being tamer, 
but unfortunately at the same time it has deprived the progeny of 
the cross of a good deal of the natural ability of the wild duck to 
fly. There is reason to believe that game farmers are frequent 
offenders in the way described. When once the rearing of wild 
ducks became general a demand for their eggs was created, and a 
new branch of game farming established. Those who set about 
supplying eggs to satisfy this demand soon discovered that real 
wild ducks were hardly so easily confined, managed, or so productive 
as pheasants, and across of the brown domestic variety was intro- 
duced with a hope of correcting these faults. The result has been 
satisfactory from one point of view, but what is the use of 
producing bigger and more prolific birds if the first object for 
which they have been reared is defeated? If such birds will not 
fly high and strong they are useless from a sporting point of view. 
I know more than one place where these ducks have utterly refused 
to mount ten feet in the air, and all have been ignobly caught and 
had their necks cracked by the keepers before being sent to market. 
Guns fired at them from the bank, and even retrievers swimming 
after them, were of no effect in getting them on wing. Such a 
climax as this must have been humiliating to all concerned, and 
is a thing to be avoided at all costs. 

Before purchasing what are described as wild-ducks’ eggs it is 
advisable to inspect the stock, and an intelligent observer will be 
able to see at once whether the birds are pure-bred. There is no mis- 
taking the small, neatly-built, active wild duck for the much larger 
and rather more clumsy bird with an infusion of domestic blood. 
The eggs of the latter, too, are bigger, and generally altogether lack 
that pretty green hue which is characteristic of those of the pure 
wild duck. 

The safest way to obtain a stock is to pick up a few nests of 
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eggs and hatch them at home. Even then domestic ducks must be 
kept away; for although the two kinds rarely fraternise in a natural 
state, they readily interbreed where the wild ducks have been hand- 
reared. A cross of the Aylesbury, Pekin, or other variety of 
domestic duck is at once discernible, but an infusion of the older 
brown breed is only shown by increased size. It is the last men- 
tioned which has largely been used. 

Another reason why hand-reared ducks will not fly is because 
they are fed under a system altogether wrong, as I will endeavour 
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to prove. First of all, with an intention of retaining them at home, 
they are fed far too lavishly by the keeper; consequently they get 
too fat to fly well. Then, again, the birds are never permitted to 
use their wings if it can be avoided. Should they be seen enjoying a 
fly around, the keeper at once imagines that they intend to abscond, 
and out he rushes with a full feed-pan. ‘The contents he at once 
begins to throw down as a means of inducing his ducks to 
alight—and he is generally successful. His nervousness in this 
regard is perfectly easy to understand, for he it is who receives 
blame if the birds be lost. 
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In comparison with a pheasant the wild duck is an easy bird 
to keep at home; it must have water, and will only stray to cther 
water, but anywhere upon dry land is good enough for the 
pheasant. Real wild ducks during the day like to resort in flocks 
more or less extensive to quiet secluded ponds, or large open 
expanses of water, where they are likely to be free from interference. 
Here they disport themselves a little, but spend the greater portion 
of the hours of daylight dozing afloat, with heads under wings, 
whilst a few are actively on the watch for signs of danger. As the 
day draws towards an end, and the light begins to fail, the ducks 
wake up, for the time for flighting is approaching. And where do 
they flight to? Why, to the feeding places, where they remain all 
night busily engaged, only returning as day is breaking. I would 
particularly draw the attention of readers to the fact that in a state 
of nature the wild duck principally feeds at night and rests all day, 
and the hand-reared ones are expected to do just the contrary. How 
can we so thoroughly change their habits; and if such a thing is 
attempted, is it surprising that we come a cropper ? 

Every rearer of wild ducks I have ever met fed his birds (when 
mature) during the day; consequently they feed and doze, feed and 
doze, and when night arrives are by no means inclined, or in a fit 
state, to take the exercise nature intends they should. Besides, 
there is no necessity for them to do so, as they have been lavishly 
supplied with food. That given them has all been cleared up, and 
when real wild ducks flighting over at night are attracted to them 
there is no food left to detain such birds. Hungry ducks cannot 
afford to waste time where there is nothing to be had, so off they 
go again and invariably drag some of the hand-reared birds with 
them. This is often how the latter are gradually and surely lost. 

I know one estate upon which wild ducks have been reared for 
years, and it has lately been the practice of the keeper in charge 
gradually to accustom his birds (as soon as they have reached 
maturity) to feed at night. To this they readily adapt themselves, 
because it is natural. The result is these ducks are quiet all day, and 
if they do feel at all hungry stay their appetites with provender 
found amongst the weeds and mud. The food they thus find serves 
to reduce expenses. When the keeper goes to feed, just as darkness 
is settling down, his ducks have developed into a lively crew in ex- 
pectancy of a bountiful supply of corn. He then throws a sufficient 
quantity into the water where it is fifteen inches or more deep, and 
it takes the birds the whole of the night to clear it up—even if they 
do succeed in effecting a clearance. If fed after this fashion they 
consume less, and the food is more beneficial, as it is eaten when 
nature intended. Lots of wild ducks come each evening to join the 
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rest at their feast, and many remain; in this way the stock is 
incre ised each season, and when breeding time comes round the 
infusion of wild blood which occurs is most valuable. If readers 
will only be persuaded to try this system they will soon recognise 
how good it is. Besides, it keeps the ducks from becoming too fat, 
as they do not get a surfeit of food without the least exercise or 
effort. They cannot gobble it up as they would in daylight, but 
have to search for it in the dark, to a great extent by scent. This 
is really hard work, and a feed which they would clear up in half- 
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an-hour’s daylight lasts them all night long. Then, again, the 
ducks are not disturbed during the day, and thus have less chance 
of becoming accustomed to human intrusion; hence they grow 
wilder, and this is all the better for sport. 

The proper feed to give hand-reared ducks is worth considera- 
tion, and a too free use of maize cannot be too strongly condemned ; 
that they are exceedingly fond of it I do not attempt to deny, but 
it is far too fattening for the birds. Maize may be given occa- 
sionally with benefit, but only occasionally. The frequency with 
which wild ducks in a state of nature resort to stubbles shows that 
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they much appreciate English-grown corn, and this should consti- 
tute their staple food. It is not necessary to be too strict as regards 
quality. Never feed with mixed meal when the ducks are on the 
water, or a great quantity is wasted. Even if this kind of food be 
scattered on land, the larger lumps are carried to the water that 
they may be washed down, and then quite half is lost. On the 
majority of estates a good deal of valuable food for ducks is wasted ; 
I allude to the cleanings of rabbits when the latter are being pre- 
pared for market. These are generally buried to get them out of 
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the way, but if chopped up and thrown into the water are greatly 
appreciated by the wild ducks. It is feed, too, which allures other 
ducks to the spot. If corn can be soaked previously it never pays 
to give it dry to the ducks; they are capable of stowing a tre- 
mendous quantity away, but cannot swallow above half as much 
if it be swollen with moisture. In this condition it is more filling. 
Wild ducks are exceedingly fond of acorns, and when oak-trees 
are prolific of their fruit it is advisable to induce women and 
children to gather the acorns. This they readily do for from 
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sixpence to ninepence a bushel, according to the abundance, and 
the acorns constitute under these conditions the best and cheapest 
of feed. They are kept best by being clamped in earth, just as one 
would potatoes or swedes. Of haws from the hedges ducks are 
also very fond, so it will be seen that a lot of nutritious food may 
be obtained for them with very little expenditure. It is certain 
that a wild duck ought to be produced at one-third what it costs 
to bring a pheasant to maturity. Keepers are apt to forget that 
wild ducks have a great fancy for corn in the straw, and although 
we often observe rakings of the fields stacked in the coverts for 
pheasants, these stacks are never seen placed beside water for the 
ducks. Wild ducks will work such a stack quite as freely as 
pheasants if the straw be occasionally loosened by hand. An excel- 
lent method of feeding hand-reared ducks is to scatter corn in the 
straw on the surface of the water; feeding on this gives them much 
amusement, for in getting one grain they let three fall to the bottom, 
and for these they have to dive. The straw finally drifts to the 
sides and may then be collected. 

I would particularly impress upon readers the necessity of 
feeding hand-reared ducks late during the evening in a fox-hunting 
country. Reynard loves a duck, and spends a good deal of his time 
creeping by the water’s edge in hopes of securing one. If they are 
fed liberally by day, the birds doze at night (as before described), 
and foxes get them without the slightest trouble The advice 
tendered in this article is the outcome of a wide experience of hand- 
reared wild ducks, and it is the earnest hope of the writer that all 
who go in for this branch of preservation will give his remarks due 
consideration, and finally profit by them. 
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BRIDGE 
BY ‘* PORTLAND” 


In a game of Bridge the methods adopted by the dealer and his 
adversaries are essentially different. The dealer having no partner 
to deceive, is guided by no rules, but plays his cards—as an in- 
telligent, untutored player might—entirely by the light of nature, 
and with the sole aim and object of winning the greatest possible 
number oftricks. He is regardless of convention and sets at naught 
every canon of the game if it seems right in hiseyes todo so. All his 
subtleties are directed towards trick-taking. If he have any object 
in playing one card rather than another, when both are indifferent 
from the trick-taking point of view, it is to mystify and deceive the 
other side. He knows that they will not rely upon any indication 
he may give, but he nevertheless withholds all the information he 
can from them. His adversaries, on the other hand, are bound to 
follow the settled principles which govern conventional play. It is, 
speaking generally, in their interests to give all the information 
they can to each other as to the contents of their hands, and this 
can only be done by a strict, and even pedantic, adherence to 
rule. They must play their cards in accordance with the orthodox 
practice of the extinct whist-player, or if they do otherwise they 
will incur the odium of false-carding. This is an essential feature 
of the partnership game. 

Now, the principles which underlie orthodox play at whist or 
Bridge are simplicity itself. The leader leads according to certain re- 
cognised formulz invented in the last century to enable him to open 
his suit as advantageously as possible. If he have a sequence of 
high cards he leads the highest to prevent his partner playing the 
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next higher card upon it; but if it be the highest sequence of all-- 
ace, king—-he leads the lower to show what remains behind. The 
king passing round unbeaten must be supported by the ace. There 
is no arbitrary convention about this. The second hand plays low, 
and the third high, while the fourth hand wins the trick if he can. 
None of them plays an unnecessarily high card. Why should he? 
It is cbviously to a player’s advantage to accomplish what he can 
with his lightest artillery. If he can win the trick he naturally wins 
it as cheaply as possible, and if he cannot win or hope to win it he 
throws away the smallest card he has so as not to deplete his hand. 
All this is clear as crystal; but at this point convention steps in. 
The player who has two or more cards in sequence can spare one as 
well as another. As between himself and the rest of the table they 
are of equal value. It is immaterial, therefore, which he plays ; 
but convention has decreed that for the purpose of giving information 
to his partner he must carry the principle of ‘‘lead high, win Jow,” 
up to, and even beyond, its logical conclusion, and play the lowest. 
This is convention in its most naked form. 

Now, few people will quarrel with the principles briefly re- 
capitulated above. They are the foundation of all scientific play, 
and the conversation of the game entirely depends upon their 
observance. Logical in themselves, if the logic be a little strained 
in the matter of the play of cards in sequence, it would not be 
possible to invent an alternative system of play that would not be 
irrational and disadvantageous. It is only when we come to the 
recognised departures from these principles which have been given 
an entirely arbitrary and conventional meaning that we get on to 
debatable ground. By simply infringing the rule never to play an 
unnecessarily high card, the two players opposed to the deal are 
able, if they understand one another, to make divers signals which 
are of great importance in their conduct of the hand. 

In the first place there is the call for trumps, a remnant of short 
whist which from its inutility at Bridge has practically died a natural 
death. It has its supporters, however, notably ‘‘ Badsworth” and 
Mr. Archibald Dunn; but with all respect to these gentlemen their 
voices ought not to be allowed to prevail over the opinion of the 
majority on this particular point. The player who wants trumps 
led at Bridge must either double or lead them himself. If a trump 
lead will be advantageous to him he is generally in a position to do 
the one or the other. The signal has come to have another anda 
much more useful significance attached to it, which, though it is 
looked upon somewhat askance in our leading card clubs, is worth 
a hundred calls for trumps. This is the call for a ruff. What 
genius invented it it would be difficult to discover, but one cannot 
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but admire his ingenuity in converting the worn-out, old-fashioned 
“ Peter” to this use. With two small cards only in your partner’s 
suit you play first the higher and then the lower, thereby indicating 
that you have no more. This enables him to place the rest of the 
suit, and he goes on giving you ruffs forthwith. Though it has not 
found favour among some of our finest players, this convention is a 
powerful weapon of offence in the hands of the non-dealers, and it 
is hard to see why they should forego it. It is fully appreciated 
in America, whence, perhaps, it comes. 

It will be observed that this signal consists, as every signal 
must, in the play of an unnecessarily high card. It is simply the 
call for trumps with a new meaning. It is astonishing what a 
number of different uses may be made of this simple expedient. 
The call for a ruff can only apply, of course, upon a trump declara- 
tion; and so at no-trumps if one calls, 7.ec. plays an unnecessarily 
high card in one’s partner’s suit, this is construed as an ‘‘ echo,” 
showing not fewer than four in suit. If on the other hand one calls 
in discarding, i.c. throws first the higher and then the lower of two 
cards in the same suit, that is an indication that one is throwing 
from one’s strongest suit. It is a call for that suit to be led at the 
first convenient opportunity. And the same object may be attained 
by throwing a single high card if it be obviously not the lowest 
which one has in the suit. If, for instance, a player be marked with 
not less than five hearts, and discard the knave, he is clearly 
calling. To throw the highest card left in of a suit has always been 
looked upon as an indication of great strength. Ifa player having 
five or six cards in his hand throw the ace of hearts the presump- 
tion, though not a very sound one, is that he cannot have a losing 
card in his hand, and his partner consequently places him with all 
the best hearts. Yet another suggested use of the call is to signify 
to one’s partner that it is desirable for him to change suits; but 
this has never gained acceptance, and is, in fact, a little puerile. 

With one particular combination of cards it is possible to show 
in leading that one has no more of the suit. All the old whist- 
players who never bowed the knee to the more recent developments 
of the American leads make it, with one exception, their invariable 
practice to lead the king from any combination of high cards con- 
taining ace and king. Now, on the rare occasions when they 
reverse this rule and lead the ace first, followed by the king, they 
thereby indicate the fact that they have no more of the suit, and 
want a ruff. Why they do this no one can tell, but it is their habit 
to do so, and it is wise to humour them. One may therefore give the 
poor misguided creatures their ruff, however much one may disap- 
prove of their method of disclosing that they want one. Ina sense 
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this is a signal, and therefore altogether objectionable to those players 
who would like to see the game kept as free as possible from the 
trammels of convention. Still, when the game trembles in the 
balance few players will go so far as to sacrifice a trick that may 
save it to their abstract principles, and so this quite illogical and 
theoretically unsound practice has obtained a recognition which it 
in no way deserves. 

Somewhat akin to this is the practice of leading out the king, 
from ace, king, knave, and then changing to another suit as an indi- 
cation that one has the tenace if the suit be returned. Why 
should this indicate anything of the sort? Is not the natural in- 
ference rather that one fears a ruff, that one does not wish to part 
with the complete command of the suit, or that for some other 
reason it is undesirable to continue it? Why should this arbitrary 
construction be placed upon this particular lead? In general when 
one’s partner discontinues leading his suit and goes to another he 
by no means wants the first returned; but in this single instance 
it is understood that he does so. Though this can perhaps hardly 
be termed a signal it is a purely conventional piece of play, and 
could scarcely be interpreted aright by a natural card-player—a 
recruit from picquet or écarté, say—who was unfamiliar with the 
meaning attached to it. 

This fairly exhausts the list of signals that are in any general 
use at Bridge. Other pieces of conventional play there are, such as 
the lead of the fourth best card, the return of the lowest card from 
a suit of four, and the highest from a suit of three, the recognised 
method of unblocking one’s partner’s suit, etc.; but these cannot 
properly be called signals. Strictly speaking, a signal consists, as 
has been already stated, in the play of an unnecessarily high card, 
and for the sole purpose of conveying information. If the card 
be obviously played in order to put the dealer off the scent, for 
instance, it is a false card merely, and not an indication upon 
which it is intended that the partner shall act. Similarly, if there 
be any object in playing it over and above the conveying of informa- 
tion, the card played is not an unnecessarily high one, and there 
is no signal. The same signal is used in divers ways, and with 
divers indications attached to it; but no confusion can arise pro- 
vided that there be no overlapping. It must always be understood 
between the partners whether it is to mean a call for trumps or a 
call for a ruff upon a trump declaration, and whether it is to be 
taken as an “‘echo” or as showing two in suit at no-trumps. If 
these matters are cleared up before the rubber starts it can be used 
with advantage for the double purpose, as well as to show the 
strong suit when one is playing ‘‘ without.” 
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The question as to how far the use of signals is necessary or 
desirable at Bridge is one which the Bridge casuist and the Bridge 
reformer must be left to settle between them. The game ought 
certainly not to be burdened with a number of conflicting conven- 
tions, but if its signals—properly so-called—are confined to the call 
for a ruff, and the suit-call at no-trumps, with perhaps the ‘‘ echo” 
as well, they cannot be said to be very numerous or confusing. 
These three particular indications form an important part of what 
is called the ‘‘information”’ game, and whenever it is desirable to 
play the information game there can be little harm in employing 
them. 

* * * * 

The following hand illustrates a case in which it is right to 
play back in one’s partner’s suit, a thing which ought never to be 
done unadvisedly 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are 18 up, and Y and Z are at love, in the first game. Z deals and 
declares no-trumps. 


Y’s hand (dummy). B’s hand (third player). 
Hearts” - -AQI0 5 4 Hearts” - 
Diamonds - 10 Diamonds - 
Clubs - = 87 6 Clubs - 
Spades - -10 8 6 3 Spades - 


9 
A 
A 


TRICK I. | TRICK 2. | TRICK 3. 


Soore: A Y Z, 1. A.B, 4; 4. Score: AB, 1; ¥ Z, 2. 


TRICK 4. ' TRICK 6, 


Score: A B,1; Y Z, 3. Score: AB,1; YZ,4. | Score: AB,2; YZ, 4. 
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Score: AWB, 3; Score: A B,4; YZ,4. | Score: A B,4; Y Z, 5. 
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TRICK 10. 
Y 


Score: A B, 4; Y Z, 6. 


Z has now to lead a club, and B wins the next three tricks, giving him the odd 


Remarks :—- 
Trick 1.—B sees that A has exactly four hearts, and Z two. If he puts 


on his king, therefore, he clears the suit for Z ; but by holding up 
his king he may shut out Y’s suit altogether. 

Trick 3.—B leads the nine to indicate an unbroken sequence. Z has prob- 
ably a strong suit of diamonds, but he is not likely to have four 
honours or he would have made them trumps. The knave is 
evidently A’s last diamond. As he led from four hearts he cannot 
have a five suit, and he must therefore hold four spades and four 
clubs, neither of which suits is headed by a higher card than the 
knave or he would have led it originally. This enables B to place 
all the cards. Z holds six diamonds to the ace, king, queen, 
king twice guarded in clubs, and king once guarded in spades. 

Trick 7.—It is very important for B to get rid of his winning diamond. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE RacinG WoRLD AND ITs INHABITANTS. Edited by Alfred 
E. T. Watson. With Coloured Illustrations. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1904. 


Readers of this magazine are acquainted with the series of 
papers which appeared under the above title. To speak in praise 
of them in the pages where they were published would be manifestly 
improper. We cannot pretend to regard them impartially, and the 
object of this brief notice is simply to give currency to the fact that 
they have been issued in book form. If by chance any new readers 
who have not seen the articles light upon this paragraph, a brief 
extract from the preface will explain the purpose of the volume. 
The editor says, after mentioning the works of several famous or 
well-known writers about racing, ‘‘ but though books about the 
Turf are numerous, I do not think that one has ever been written 
on the lines of the present, in which men professionally connected 
with racing in various capacities, and enthusiasts who have occupied 
themselves with the sport as devotedly as if it were their profession, 
discuss the branches of the subject with which they are most 


familiar. The Trainer, the Jockey, the Breeder, the Judge, the 
Starter, the Handicapper, the Bookmaker, the Tout, and the 
Tipster, men who earn their daily bread on racecourses, here give 
detailed descriptions of the business which occupies their lives ; 
the Owner, that venturesome personage the Backer, and the Race- 
goer, write of what they know so well.” 


Drivinc. By Francis M. Ware. London: W. Heinemann. 1904. 


Some twenty years ago we had occasion to consult the catalogue 
of books about horses in the London Library, and found it a bulky 
square volume of several hundred pages in itself. Since that time 
innumerable other books have appeared in many languages, and it 
would be absurd to pretend that Mr. Ware’s ‘‘ imperial octavo ”’ was 
particularly wanted. What can a new writer say about driving that 
has not been said hundreds of times before? There is nothing left 
to be discussed; but at the same time it may be cordially admitted 
that Mr. Ware has excellent qualifications for the task he has 
undertaken. He possesses knowledge, experience, and common- 
sense, and he writes, on the whole, remarkably well, in easy, 
pleasant style, lightened with occasional paragraphs which contain 
something closely akin to humour. He is rarely slipshod or unduly 
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colloquial—though in one place he talks of a horse “‘ handling his 
load,” a phrase that will not bear investigation. Anyone who is 
not well acquainted with much “horse literature’ and wants to 
learn a great deal about driving from one who is evidently a master 
of the art may be advised to study Mr. Ware. He is, it should be 
said, an American, and addresses himself primarily to his own 
countrymen; but we take it that driving—except the guidance of 
the trotter, a separate business—is much the same on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

The chapter on “ Stage-driving in the West” does include 
matter that will be new to readers in England. They do desperate 
things, some of these Western Jehus—the term is appropriate, for 
they drive furiously, and that over country much of which is simply 
appalling. Here is a story of Hank Monk, who had the reputation, 
assuredly not undeserved, of being ‘‘a reckless whip and very inde- 
pendent.” ‘‘ On one occasion the proprietor, who was driving with 
him, ventured to say that he had had many complaints of his 
(Monk’s) reckless driving, and cited one or two instances. They 
were at the time about a mile from the change. After a moment’s 
hesitation, Hank, with his usual drawl, remarked, ‘ Ye call them 
reckless, du ye—wal, here’s what J call reckless drivin’,’ and with 
that he threw his six reins on his horses’ backs and cut the team 
loose, as they say. Fortunately the nags knew his voice and their 
stable, and, aided by a good brake, he was able to avoid an acci- 
dent.”” Trouble often arises because a driver, becoming nervous, 
loses his head, and Hank Monk would scarcely have come to grief 
from this cause. 

Mr. Ware is thorough and practical. It is sound advice to the 
student to take a harness to pieces and put it together repeatedly 
till he knows exactly how everything should go. Of course he speaks 
of “hands,” only less important in driving than in riding, and truly 
remarks that “light hands’? does not mean barely touching the 
horse’s mouth. ‘“‘ He has the finest ‘hands’ who makes the horse 
perform promptly, gracefully, and at ease to himself, the task set 
him.” The author, as might be expected of one who knows the 
subject of which he treats, properly condemns the habit of driving 
with a rein in each hand, and quotes the amusing remarks made 
about the fault by that pist master the late Duke of Beaufort; and 
yet if one goes down any frequented street in any town where horses 
pull carriages, there drivers will be found who thus offend the eye 
and court risks of mishap. It is specially denied that the Western 
stage driver ‘‘always holds his reins in both hands and so cannot 
shorten his hold or take a ‘ point’ without raising his hands to his 
head, on the principle of the ‘cow-milker’ so aptly described by 
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the Duke of Beaufort in the Badminton ‘ Driving.’”” The book is 
singularly complete, every detail of the subject is touched upon, 
and there are numerous photographic illustrations—of very varying 
merit. 


New Lanp: Four Years in the Arctic Regions. By Otto 
Sverdrup. Translated from the Norwegian by Ethel Harriet 
Hearn. In two Volumes. With Illustrations and Maps. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1904. 


Under the inspiration of Dr. Nansen, the explorer, a new Arctic 
expedition was organised in the autumn of 1896. Next spring the 
Government was petitioned for the loan of the Fram, the vessel 
whose voyage Dr. Nansen has himself recorded; the petition was 
granted, and these two volumes contain the history of the adventure, 
the result of which was to add some hundred thousand square miles 
to the territory of the King of Norway. What are the first 
requisites for the explorer? We should be inclined to say patience 
and good temper—the indispensable physical powers being of course 
understood—and these the author and his companions possessed to 
a remarkable extent, so that one gets to like the cheery company 
who endured hardship and suffering so uncomplainingly, and, so 
liking them, one does not grow tired of reading of little incidents 
which constantly recur with the least possible variety, such as the 
shooting of innumerable polar bears. 

Most of the region crossed was uninhabited, and there is com- 
paratively little in consequence about the dwellers in these Northern 
latitudes. We read, however, that ‘“‘the Greenlanders are a good- 
natured and peaceable people who would not willingly hurt a fly.” 
That is charming for the flies; but as for parents and aged relatives, 
when these become old, or are expected to die, they are without 
more ado thrown alive into the sea and drowned. ‘“‘ The ceremony 
was a simple one: a rope was fastened round the person in question 
and he was dragged, with his clothes on, out of the house and down 
to the shore, where stones were attached to his head and feet and 
he was quickly sunk to the bottom.” Nothing could be simpler— 
no funeral expenses, no doctor’s bill, a little gentle hauling exercise, 
and so back to dine with the good appetite that exercise had 
engendered. 

There is much big-game shooting in the book—bear, walrus, 
seal, and musk ox, or, as the author prefers to call the creatures, 
polar oxen. The first instinct of a man in a boat, armed with a 
gun, who suddenly saw a pair of enormous walrus-tusks thrust over 
the gunwale, would be to shoot the intruder; and that is just what 
he should not do, as whether his shot be fatal or not the weight of 
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the walrus will capsize the boat. ‘‘ You must seize it by the tusks 
and lift it back into the water.” Instinct would be wrong. Here 
is one of the most curious things in the volume: the author, cross- 
ing a frozen stream, went through the ice, and at the moment “an 
extraordinary apparition sprang up from the opposite bank. It was 
drift-white, ran on two legs, and looked absolutely like a little boy 
in his shirt. It was not until the figure was some three or four 
hundred yards off that it occurred to me it was a hare. It seems 
to be the fact that the hares up here run long distances on their hind 
legs.” It is the first time we have ever read of such a thing. 
Another remarkable description is of the way in which the polar 
oxen defend themselves against dogs or wolves. They form square, 
facing the foe, though sometimes “the regular old fighters of the 
herd formed themselves into a kind of outpost, at twenty or twenty- 
. five yards’ distance from the square. This was partly with a view 
to defence, to take the first brush with the enemy, but also, 
no doubt, to have a good fight on their own account.” They seemed 
“thoroughly to appreciate the sporting element.” Now and then 
one would charge from out of the square; his comrades would close 
up, and make room again for him when he returned, and so they 
would continue till the enemy was repulsed or the entire square 
had fallen. 

Some of the most interesting pages deal with the dogs on whom 
so much depends; for they are not only draught animals, but do 
excellent service when sport is to the fore. One, for instance, had 
been excluded from his usual place and ‘‘ could not forget ; he haunted 
the team early and late ”—a special friend of his was one of the six 
that remained in it. ‘*‘ Now, a team will not stand any interference 
from outsiders, and the consequence was that the other five fought 
the unfortunate animal time after time; but to show them how 
amiable was his disposition, he merely turned over on his back, 
whined, and let them maul him as much as they liked without even 
attempting to pay them back.” At last he was allowed to take a 
place with the others, though a team is understood to consist of six, 
and he was a seventh. The following, too, must not be omitted. 
One day, when a bear had been shot and placed on the author’s 
sledge, he himself started to drive one of the other sledges— 
Fosheim’s. ‘‘ But we had counted without my dogs. When they 
discovered that I was driving another team their fury knew no 
bounds, and, mad with jealousy, they all fell at once on Fosheim’s 
team. We separated them; but no sooner had I begun to drive 
again than we had a repetition of the scene. There was nothing 
for it but to change teams, and when my own had been put to the 
sledge they started off quite happily as if nothing had happened. 
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They would not allow the others to be driven by their driver.” The 


book is copiously illustrated with photographs, and there are several 
excellent maps. 


Fisninc Horipays. By Stephen Gwynn. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1904. 


Would Mr. Gwynn prefer to be known as a fisherman first and 
a man of letters afterwards, or in the reverse fashion? It may be 
just as he pleases, for he is alike excellent in either capacity. As to 
the fishing, indeed, he does not for a moment profess to have done 
anything in the least notable. He is an enthusiast, no doubt; he 
addicts himself to angling with a “‘ frenzy’’ which, however, he 
specially admits to be “ gentle’; and here is a record of days 
spent, presumably with two rods the description of which he gives, in 
pursuit mainly of trout, and chiefly in Ireland, though one chapter 
deals with an expedition ‘“‘ With the Pilchard Fleet,” and the head- 
quarters of the pilchard industry is Looe, where the creature would 
be more esteemed by strangers (the inhabitants do not notice it) 
if he stank less. Mr. Gwynn in truth has little to say if one comes 
to analysing his book, but he says it so pleasantly that one reads 
with a constant sense of gratification. 


THE Roap To THE NortH. By Frank J. Nash. North Eastern 
Railway Company's Offices. 1903. 

This is the second edition of the official tourist hand-book to 
North-Eastern England, and visitors to the district may be recom- 
mended to procure copies of it. If one were journeying abroad one 
would make a point of obtaining some such work, but in this 
country travellers pass through counties of which they know 
nothing and acquire no knowledge on the way, greatly as it adds to 
the interest of a locality to have some acquaintance with its tradi- 
tions. This little book is particularly well done, it is illustrated 
with photographs on nearly every page, there is a map, a guide for 
cyclists, and much information for anglers, golfers, etc., etc. 


PRINTS. 


“Salmon Fishing on the Dee.’ This is an admirable engray- 
ing, by Mr. Herbert Sedcote, of the painting by Mr. Joseph Farqu- 
harson, A.R.A., which appealed so strongly to all lovers of the 
picturesque, and more especially to those who were likewise anglers, 
in the Academy of 1g02. It has a charm and vigour of its own, 
and the reproduction is notably successful. The publishers are 
Messrs. Frost and Reed, 8 Clare Street, Bristol. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the June competition will be announced in the 
August issue. 

THE APRIL COMPETITION 

The Prize in the April competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. A. S. Abrahams, Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge (two guineas); Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, 
Queen’s County ; Mr. Arthur A. Greene, Kingstown, County Dublin; 
Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. H. W. Stidston, H.M.S. Bacchante, 
Mediterranean; Mr. Adrian E. Barbé, Kelvinside, Glasgow; 
Mr. G. H. Foster, Bradford; Mr. J. J. Clarke, Dublin; and 
Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SPORTS—FIRST HEAT OF THE HALF-MILE 


Photograph by Mr. A. S. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


MULLINGAR RACES—OVER THE REGULATION FENCE 
Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's County 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SPORTS—THE HURDLE RACE 


Photograph by Mr. A. S. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


A ‘‘WATER WAG’”’ RACE AT KINGSTOWN 


Photograph by Mr. Arthur A. Greene, Kingstown, County Dublin 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SPORTS—START FOR THE THREE MILES 
Photograph by Mr. A. S. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


BEAUFORT HUNT STEEPLECHASE—LAST TIME ROUND FOR THE BEAUFORT HUNT CUP 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


OFFICERS’ OBSTACLE RACE—NAVAL SPORTS ON THE CORRADIAO, MALTA 


Photograph by Mr. H. W. Stidston, H.M.S. ‘* Bacchante,’’ Mediterranean 


GLASGOW ACADEMICALS UV. WEST OF SCOTLAND. PLAYED AT ANNIESLAND, 
GLASGOW, MARCH 26, 1904 


Photograph by Mr. Adrien FE. Barbé, Kelvinside, Glasgow 
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CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, POINT-TO-POINT STEEPLECHASES—MR. BANNATYNE’S 
MAVOURNEEN, WINNER OF THE STRANGERS’ RACE 
Photograph by Mr. Robert Boyle, Hastings 


PERFECTLY STEADY ON GROUSE—MR. JOHNSTONE’S MOOR, COUNTY CAVAN, 
AUGUST 12, 1903 
Photograph by Mr. R. H. Johnstone, D.L., Bawnboy House, County Cavan 
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A SCENE ON BOARD R.N.S. ‘‘ AORANGI’’—INTRODUCTION OF PASSENGERS TO NEPTUNE 
Photograph by Mr. Hugh Mackenzie, Dundonnell, Ross-shire, N.B. 


SALMON LEAPING AT THE FALLS OF PONT-Y-PAIR NEAR BETTYS-Y-COED 
Photograpi by Mr. G. H. Foster, Bradford 
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THE OLD BERKSHIRE HOUNDS AND THEIR MASTER, MR. C. B. E. WRIGHT 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 


THE GRAND MILITARY LIGHT-WEIGHT POINT-TO-POINT RUN IN THE 
PYTCHLEY COUNTRY 


Photograph by Mr. Samuel Wallis, Kettering 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


START FOR A MALAY BOATRACE 


The course was about eight miles, including a dead beat of four miles, and the winning boat was 
home within two hours. The boats were all manned by Malays, and in most cases by the men who 
built them. 

Photograph by Mr. Kenneth Mac'ean, Cocos Islands 


ANDAMANESE ISLANDER SHOOTING FISH 


Photograph by Captain F. C. Rampini, Indian Army, Port Blair, Andaman 
Islands, Bay of Bengal 
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LEDBURY SELLING HURDLE-RACE 
Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 


MOP FIGHTING—2ND BATIN. WEST INDIA REGIMENTAL SPORTS, SIERRA LEONE 
Photograph by Mr. E. E. White, Lieutenant 2nd W.I.R., Hove 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


JUNIOR HIGH JUMP AT ETON 


Photograph by Mr, D. P, Wormald, Eaton Place, S.W. 


A SCENE AT VICTORIA ROAD WEST, SOUTH AFRICA--NEARLY TEN MILES AN HOUR 


Photograph by Mr. G. M. Spencer Smith, Lieutenant R.H.A., Krugersdorp, 
Transvaal, South Africa 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL-—HOSFITAL CUP MATCH, DUBLIN 


Photograph by Mr. J. J Clarke, Dublin 


WELL OVER! 


Photograph by Mr, F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, “ BA 
8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. 


Dr. J. M. BARRIE says, “ What I Call the 
‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ is the, 


‘CRAVE 


Mixture and no other.” 


THE NEW DUTY. 
The Manufacturers of Craven Mixture have decided NOT to 
increase the price of their-Mixtures. 
The price of Craven mae as usual— 


FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS ; or from the Sole Manufacturers, 
CARRERAS, Ltd., “gstir¢ 7, Wardour Street, W. 


Factory & Office: 4, 5,6, 7, & 8, St. James’s Place, Aldgate, E.C. 


SHANKS'S 


EASY 
WORKING 


GREAT DURABILITY. 


Of all Ironmongers and Seedsmen. 


A. SHANKS & SON, Ltd., ana"tonaon. 


POLO CAPS, 


In all Regimental and Club Colours. 


Extra Ccevers can be le, Plain or in Colours, 


POLO HELMETS, 
In all Shapes. 


Polo Belts, Plain and in Colours. 
SASHES, TIES, RIBBONS, d&c. 
All Regimental and Club Colours kept in Stock. 


A. J. WHITE, 
74, Jermyn Street, LONDON, S.W. 


“HOBART” CYCLES 


AND... 


Cycles 


Contain Important and Original 
Improvements not to be found in 
any other make. 


\ OUR NOVEL 
“ Handlebar Control ” 
IS AN 

cama INVALUABLE ADJUNCT ! 


HIGHEST QUALITY. | MODERATE PRICE. 

Booklet Post Free, or from leading Cycle Agents. 
HOBART BIRD & CO., Ltd., Coventry, 
A Private Company, Established 1889. 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cotton Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 

9-6. Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 ,, 

» 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 

» 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 ,, 
Postage, 1d. pair. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’ 


BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For supporting Gents’ Socks.) 


Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair.) By Post, 
Cotton Elastic (check), 1/0 ,, ld. pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, 5s extra. 


The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the HOSE. 


ACME OF COMFORT.” 
HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 


Ladies obtain from— Gents obtain from— 
PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., 2 T. M. LEWIN, 
D. H. EVANS & Co., Ltd., Ss W. J. PILE, £6 
AMES SPENCE & CO., Ltd., }= | F. C. BAYLEY, 23 
ONTING BROS., Ltd., | REED & SON, £6 
WM. WHITELEY, L. & R. WooDERSON, J 


ox 
S TRADE} IMARKZ : 
| 
W WITH = 
SPRINGS 
SZ 
GREATESTIMPROVEMENT EVER KNOWN. — 
po 
POLO. 
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“THE GLORY OF AUTUMN.” 


By ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 


Size of Engraved 
Surface, 
Proofs on India 22 by 13} inches. 


Signed Artist’s 


Paper, limited 

Ordinary Prints 


each. 


to 250 Copies, 


each. 


Size of 
Engraved 
Surface, 
273 by 
13 ins. 


COPYRIGHT 


“IN THE BLOOD.” 


By ALFRED STRUTT. 


Proofs signed by Artist (200 only) 
Prints 


When ordering kindly mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


London: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltd., 


16, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


OR THE PRINCIPAL PRINTSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
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The Badminton Library 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Lonecman, Col. H. 
&c. 195 Llustrations and 2 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, gs. net. 

ATHLETICS. By SuHeEARMAN, 
&c. 51 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, gs. net. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By C. Puituipps- 
WOoLLEY, &c. 

Vol. I. AFRICA and AMERICA. 77 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, gs. net. 


Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, and the ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 73 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net ; hal 
bound, 9s. net. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broaproor, 
R.E., &c. 29 Illustrations and numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, gs. net. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
HARDING Cox, CHARLES RICHARDSON, and the Hon. 
GERALD LasceLtrs. 76 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, gs. net. 

CRICKET. By A. G. SresrL, the Hon. 
R. H. Lytre.ton, W. G. Grace, &c. 65 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
gs. net. 


CYCLING. By the Eart or ALBEMARLE and 
G. Lacy Hiruier. 59 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, gs. net. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Litty Grove, F.R.G.S., 
&c, 131 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, gs. net. 

DRIVING. By the Duke or Beraurort, 
A. E. T. Watson, &c. 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net; Lalf-bound, gs. net. 

FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By WaxteEer H. Pottock, F. C. Grove, 
C. Prevost, &c. 42 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, gs. net. 

FISHING. By H. 
H. A. Francis, &c. 


Vol. I. SALMON, TROUT, and GRAYLING. 
158 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
gs. net. 

Vol. Il. PIKE and other COARSE FISH. 132 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, gs. net. 

FOOTBALL. By Montacue SHEARMAN, 
W. J. Oakrey, G. O. Smitu, F. MITCHELL, &c. 


54 Illustrations. 
bound, gs. net. 


GOLF. By Horace Hutcuinson, the Right 
Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P., &c. go "illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net; half- bound, gs. net. 

HUNTING. By the or Beaurort, 
K.G., Mowsray Morris, the EarL oF SUFFOLK AND 


BERKSHIRE, &C. 53 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, gs. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net; half- 


& CO., 30, 


MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. By 
ALFRED C. HarMswortTH, the Marguis DE CHASSE- 
Loup-LausatT, the Hon. JoHN Scott-Montacu, &c. 
140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gs. net; half- 
bound, 12s. net. (A Cloth Box for use when 
Motoring, price 2s. net.) 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
the Right Hon. J. Bryce, Sir W. M. Conway, 
D. W. FRESHFIELD, &c. 104 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, gs. net. 


POETRY (THE) OF SPORT. 


by Peek. 106 Illustrations. 
cloth, 6s. net; half-boun], gs. net. 


RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. 
By the Eart or SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, W. G. 
CRAVEN, ArTHUR Coventry, &c. 58 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cioth, 6s. net; haif bound, gs. net. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Rosert Weir, 
J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dace, &c. 63 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net; half bound, gs. net. 


ROWING. ByR. P.P. Rows, C. M. Pitman, 
P. W. Squire, &c. 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, gs. net. 


SEA FISHING. By Joun Bickerpyke, 
W. Senior, Sir H. W. Gore Bootn, Bart., and 
A.C. HarmMswortH. 197 lilustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, gs. net. 


SHOOTING. By Lorp Watsincuay, Sir 
Payne-GaLtwey, Bart., A. J. 
Wor t-Ley, &c. 


Vol. I. FIELD and COVERT. 106 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. net ; half-bound, gs. net. 


Vol. Il. MOOR and MARSH. 65 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, gs. net. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING, &c. By J. M. Heatucorte, C. G. TEBBUTT, 
T. WitHam, &c. 284 lilustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, €s. net ; half-bound, gs. net. 


SWIMMING. By ArcuipaLp Sincvair and 


Henry. 124 Illustrations Crown 8vo. 
c.oth, 6s. net ; half-bound, gs. net. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS, 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. HEaTHCOTE, 
O. PLeEYDELL-Bouveriz, &c. 79 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, gs. net. 


YACHTING. Lorp Brassey, the 
oF OnsLow, Sir EpwarpD SULLIVAN, Bart., &c. 


114 ‘iilustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 65. net; 
gs. net. 


Vol. Il. YACHTING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, RACING, &c. 195 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, gs. net. 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Selected 


Crown 8vo. 


NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 
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From R. A. EVERETT’S LIST. 


The cleverest book sin-e *‘ Thre: Men in a Boat.” 


JONES’S BABY. The Story of a Lost Baby. By 
L. H. de VISME SHAW. 6s. ( Just out. 
“The story contains a good deal of boisterous fun, and will afford 
fair readers especially no little amusement.”—Scotsman. 


GOTTLIEB KRUMM: Made in England. A 
Novel on the Alien Question. By GECRGE DARIEN. 6s. 
[Just out. 

“]f anyone wants to know what the alien immigration into Great 
Britain now really means, I recommend him to read ‘ Gottlieb Krumm,’ 
by George Darien. Gruesome and unpleasant as ‘Gottlieb Krumm’ 
undoubtedly is, it should be read, for it throws a lurid light on one of 
the hollowest of the hundred shams that form our national life.”— 
Arnold White in The Sunday Sun, 


SWEET HOURS. Poems by CARMEN SYLVA 
(Queen of Roumania). 2s. 6d. 
“The book is sure of a ready welcome among the more serious 
lovers of poetry.”— Scotsman, 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART. 


A GUIDE TO THE STAGE. (With special In- 
troduction by Mr. Beerbohm Tree.) By AUSTIN FRYERS. 
2s. net; postage 3d. [Near!y ready. 

Prospectus post free. 

Contents :—The Moral Influence of the Stage—Is Preliminary Train- 
ing necessary ?—How to get on the Stage—Advantages of Touring— 
The “ Bogus’ Manager— Life on Tour—Theatrical Pitfalls—The 
Paris Conservatoire—The Art of Making-up, by Gertrude Kingston 
—e. 


Recently Published: 
IN THE WRONG BOX. Py FOX RUSSELL. 3s. 6d. 
THE GOLD WHIP. By NAT GOULD. 2s. 6d. 
THE CHASE OF THE RUBY. By RICHARD MARSH. 3s. 6d. 
BEFORE THE BRITISH RAJ. By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIF- 


FITHS. 3s. 6d. 
WHITE STAR: The Story of a Racehorse. By DARCY FRIEL. 
Prospectuses and Catalogues post free. 


LONDON: 


R. A. EVERETT & C0., Ltd., 42, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


Macmillan's New Books on Sport. 
The Racing World 


And its Inhabitants. 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. Watson. With Coloured 
Illustrations. 8vo. 412s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘ A volume of large 
terest . . . A book which is good throughout.’ 


Great Golfers: 
Their Methods at a Glance. 
By Greorce W. Betpam. With Contributions by 
Harotp H. Hitton, J. H. Taytor, JAMEs Brain, 
ALEx. Herp, and Harry Varpon. Illustrated by 
268 Action-Photographs. Medium 8vo., 12s. 6d. net 


Fishing Holidays. By sreruex Gwynn. 
Extra Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, LONDON. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


STAMPS 


BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 


I have many Bargains to offer, good Stamps in fine 
condition at Half Catalogue, and often much less. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


to Write to me. Special Terms to large Purchasers. 
Many unsolicited Testimonials from Clergymen, Solicitors, 
&c., &c., received. 


A. E. MCORE, 
MAPLES STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


and varied in- 


DRIVING. 


By FRANCIS M. WARE. 
With over 100 superb I/lustrations. Price 3G/- net. 


The Field,—“*Mr. Ware has written a trustworthy and in- 
teresting work, which is capitally turned out. . . His directions 
may be relied on. . . The work is well illustrated with excellent 
reproduction: of photographs.” 


6s 


| A LIST OF NOVELS T0 READ 
|The Faith of Men. 


By JACK LONDON. 
Author of ‘* The Call of the Wild.” 
The St. James's Gazette-— To such of Mr. London’s readers 


as have ever enjoyed anything like intimate acquaintance with 
animals, the tale entitled ‘ Batard’ will make an even stronger 


6s. 


appeal. In this story Mr. London displays that remarkable 
appreciation of the subtleties of canine intelligence which was so 
marked in ‘ The Call of the Wild.’ ” 


URIAH THE HITTITE. Wy. tarpe. 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. E izasetu 
Rosins (C, E. Raimond). 


THE COURT OF SACHARISSA. Hucu 


SHERINGHAM and NeEvILL MEAKIN. 
THE INTERLOPER. Vioter Jacos. 
BATS AT TWILIGHT. H. M. Bou tton. 
ROSABEL. Estuer MILLER. 

THE LION OF GERSAU. “Srrrau.” 
UNTO EACH MAN HIS OWN. Samver 


GORDON. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 


21, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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OETZMANN 


— 4 Richly Chased 
ower Bowl, Solid Silver 
104d. (Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road); Fern Pot, 


Set of six for 5/- 3 in. high, 17/6 


60 & 61, GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN; 75, UNION ST., RYDE. 


Carpets 
made up 


Free of 


Solid Fumigated Oak Bedstead, complete wi Solid Birch Bedstead, Polished Chippendale Mahogany, 
3 4 bie wide by 6 ft.6in. long... ... Woven Wire Mattress. 
Solid Walnut or Mahogany, 5/- extra. 4a 6in. ot 


” 


(THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY) 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open (free) Daily from 10 to 6. 


A Visit oF INSPECTION Is INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE (Carbon) 
REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New Edition. With upwards of 150 Miniature 


Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and Twenty-three Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of 


Reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


Real Antique CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


The St. James's 
is a good Investment as » 
well na an Attraction to Electric Baths 


all with Tastes. 
From 61, JERMYN STREET 


Price List Post Free from TO... 


w.partripce,| I, YORK STREET, 
: i Alvechurch, Worcs. J ERMYN STREET, 


Please mention ‘‘The Badminton 
Magazine.” S.W. 


— The ‘ Wickham. Ber The ‘ Raglan. 
All 
focal 
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THE ‘‘POPULAR’’ MARINE 246, HARROW ROAD, 
PETROL MOTORS, MOTOR BOATS, Won LONDON, Ww. 


AND MOTOR LAUNCHES. 


The ‘‘ POPULAR ’—Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM I: H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for = We claim that 
Pleasure and rae ta 4 3 our Motor is 
Profit. so Simple, 

For Boats, sso Reliable, 
Launches, and that it cannot 
Yachts, Barges, ke improved. 
Coasting it is BETTER 
Vessels. [ht ee THAN THE BEST. 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 

The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit :— 


‘¢He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because he 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


It és the best in construciion, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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You'll want a 


KODAK 


For your Holidays. 


THE BROWNIES. 


The No. 1 at 5/- and the No. 2 at 10/- are quite efficient 
little Cameras, suitable for the beginner. 


THE FOLDING POCKET SERIES 


are light, compact, convenient, and can be put in 
the pocket. 
Prices from 26/- to 90/-. 


THE CARTRIDGE SERIES 


are every bit as reliable and convenient, but can be 
used on a stand as well as in the hand. 


Prices from 84/- to 160/-. 


A Genuine Kodak is essential to success, and the name Kodak, on a Camera, 
or other photographic goods, is as the hall-mark on silver. 


Write for full list of these and other Cameras to— 


KODAK, Ltd., 


41-43, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 


BER 
MOTORS 


Whether you desire a Cycle, Motor Cycle, or Car to aid you in the 
pursuit of business or pleasure, 
you may be sure of attain- 
ing your object 
by the acquisi- 
tion of a 
Humber. 


HUMBER CYCLES oa HUMBER CARS, 
are sold at prices ae ' which are made in varying sizes, 


from £10 10 0; a N\ Fides = from 5h.p. to 25h.p., are ex- 
i=” cellent specimens of British car 


HUMBER Chain - Driven f, | \ manufacture. The 
MOTOR CYCLES ES 5 h.p. Humberette at 
from 40 Guineas. ig 125 Guineas, 


"is the cheapest reliable light 


Catalogue and Full Particulars Free on Application: 


HUMBER, LIMITED, 32, Holborn Viaduct, London, 


Works: Beeston (Notts.) and Coventry. Agents Everywhere. 
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The BEST CAR made 


IS THE 


CLEMENT 
TALBOT, 


And the Cheapest Market to buy same is 
the 


BRADFORD MOTOR CAR CO., 


BELLE VUE, BRADFORD. 


YOU RISK YOUR LIF ail 
every time you go out 
ON A BICYCLE 
with an old-fashioned and unreliable Brake. 
THE 


HINES’ BRAKE 


is the latest and most modern creation in 
appliances for making the bicycle safe, It is 
simple and sure in action, will fit any bicycle, 
and can always be relied upon, Send us 
your address for our Booklet on Brakes, 


HINES’ BRAKE CO., 35, Montrose St., Glasgow. 


| B/E FR Gardner's 
, Patent Cycle 


Support 


10556. 


To Carry Lady’s 
or 


R. GARDNER, 
Gwendolen 
Road, 
LEICESTER. 


Madeasa Stand 
on castors, suit- 
able for standing 
in hall. Made 
in wood and 
varnished. 


A Comfortable Saddle makes Cycling a Pleasure. 


The os RIDE ASY” (IMPROVED 


PATTERN) 
Never gets Hard. Padded Top. 


Scientifically Constructed. 


LADIES’ PATTERN, 490B 
Price, Enam., 12/8 each. 
Price, Plated, 15/- each. 
Gents’Pattern sam2 prics. 

Sent, per post, on trial 
for two weeks to any ad- 
dress on payment of P.O, 
2/6, which forms part pay- 

ment if saddle is kept. 

Booklet post free on 
application, 


MIDDLEMORE LAMPLUGH, LTD., COVENTRY. 


500 Cycles for Sale, 


£3 10s. to £5 15s. 


MUST BE 
CLEARED. 


AIGTORY 
CYCLES 


From G/- to 2O/- 
Monthly. 


Dereham Road Cycle Compy. 
NORWICH. 


ON THE ROYAL 


THE BIRNAM HOTEL, 


BIRNAM, PERTHSHIRE. 


“Make we our march towards Birnam.”—JJacieth. 


ROUTE TO BRAEMAR, 


(Station, Birnam and Dunkeld, Perthshire.) 
One minute's walk from Station. 


HIGH- -CLASS Family Hotel, standi gin its own vrcunds, 
beautirully situated on the banks of the T: ay. E legantly 
caine. Every home comfort. Tariff very moderate. 
Salmon and Trout Fishing free. Croquet and Tennis. Dark 
Koom for Photography. Posting. Golf Course 


ACCELERATED SERVICES 


TO 


Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, 
Munich. and Vienna, 


THE ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE, 
via HARWICH—HOOK OF HOLLAND 
Daily included). 


To Antwerp, via Harwich, for Brussels and 
Ardennes, every week day. 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, Great Easter. 
Railway, Liverpool Str2et Station, London, E.C. 


HENRY G. MURRAY, 


Artist in Stained, Painted, 
and Joeaded Glass, 


MOSAICS, &c. 
MEMORIAL BRASSES, TABLETS, SCREENS, 


Britannia Studio: 


CAROLINE STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W, 


Specialite : 


VARIED ANTIQUE GLASS. 


Particulars and Testimonials on application. 
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EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PORTABLE 


CONSTRUCTED OF 
WOOD, IRON, WIRE-WOVE 


CONCRETE BLOCKS, TILES or THATCH 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE WIRE-WOVE ROOFING CO., 
108 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


LONDON, E.C. 


THE BEST THING 
MADE FOR 
CLEANING SADDLES. 


in rwe STABLES. BY 
HER Masestvs CAVALRY, ANO it 
Hunting 
You can use 


Nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by * 
Brecknell & €? Haymarket, London. If your groohy 
freats tt properly, & uses the Soap according to dir- 
Lectin, the harness will always look well,” rne ria, 


= 
TURNER. & SONS. LTD. 
HMAYMAKKET. LONDON. 


[BRECKNELL. 
(TO HER MAJESTY), 


NOT 
“Rutmalkion 
KEATINGS POWDER 


99 
Preservation 


Tins 3°6°s. 1° BeLLows,9° 


JOHN GROVE SON 


(Six years with Messrs. 
Chubb & Son, London). 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Seamless Bent Steel 
Fire and Burglar Proof 


| Strong Room 
Doors. 


| Defiance Safe Works, 


Please mention this Magazine. ngland 
. 


4 


REAKFAST BACON 


DIRECT FROM 
THE FACTORY. 


As Supplied by us to Windsor Castle. 


Smoked, 7d. per Ib. Unsmoked, 63d. per Ib. 
IN SIDES OR HALE-SIDES. 


Testimonials on Application, 


TROWBRIDGE, WILTSHIRE. 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Please write at once 
for Descriptive 

Chimney- Circular. 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearingMa- 
chines are specially de- 
signed for Hotels, Private 
Houses, Country Mansions, 
etc, Theyarealways useful and 
last a lifetime. There are hundreds 
of uses to which they can be put. 


W. & G.ASHFORD, KENT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


—IT IS NECESSARY TO: ASK 
Cs: FOR THE “No. 4” EAU DE 
COLOGNE. 


The Public are warned against many spurious imitations under the 
name of Johann Maria Farina of my genuine Eau de Cologne labels. 
Every bottle of my original Eau de Cologne is labelled Johann Maria 
Farina, Julich’s Platz No.4. The addition of the address JULICH'S 
PLATZ No 4 alcae warrants genuineness of my Eau de Cologne. 


JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 


JULICH'S PLATZ No. 4, COLOGNE 0/ru 
PURVEYOR to H.M. tHe KING. 


This Eau d2 Cologne can be obtained throughout England from 
the leading Grocers, Drapers, Chemists, &c., by asking for the “No 4” 


Eau de Cologne. From 1/- TO 35/- PER BOTTLE. 


Wholesale Agents:, 
FICKUS, COURTENAY & CO., 
SI. DUNSTAN’S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 
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Patients will hear of some- 
thing to their advantage by 
writing to the Diabetic Insti- 


tute, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, 


NOTHING TO PAY. 


IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDEBA. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

President: H.R.H. Tue Princess Louise, DucHEess oF ARGYLL. Vice-President : THE MarcHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. THE Ear oF Erne, K.P. Deputy-Chairman : Lieut-General R. W. Lowry, C.B. 
Hon. Treasurer: H. H. PLEypELL Bovuverieg, Esq. Bankers: Messrs. Barctay & Co., 1, Pa!l Mall East, S.W. 
Manageress: Work Depot—Miss CAMPBELL, 411, Oxford Street, W 
Secretary: General W. M. Lees, 411, Oxford Street, London, W. 

The COMMITTEE URGENTLY APPEAL for FUNDS for the relief of Ladies who depend for their 


support on the proceeds of Irish property, but who, owing to the non-receipt of their incomes from causes beyond 
their control, have been reduced to absolute poverty. 


Office and Work Depot-411, OXEORD STREET, W. 


£13-13-0 


. CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


RE in combining such essential features as: 
Portability. Weight, 6 Ibs.; packed to 


travel, 11 Ibs. 
BSOLUTELY No Ribbon; prints direct on to paper. 
oS Visible writing ; visible all the time. 
L0 Interchangeable Type. 


Perfect, permanent alignment. 


These are among many other advanteges. 
List 180, Post Free, tells all about it. 


The Blickensderfer 
Typewriter Co. 


Head Office: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Only London Depét: 9, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Also at BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL 
and most large towns. 
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“WAY LUNTIN' 
Yells you all chout 


© MIXTURE. 
or or Sample packet wll be sent 


_ THOMSON & PORTEOUS . 
EDINBURGH. 


» 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, 


LIMITED. 
FINEST VERY OLD 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. 


Finest VERY OLD 
ScorTcu -Wuisky. 


Flas 


No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck O.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 
label when the bottle ts fraished to prevent fraud 

N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain ¥6 of a gallon 


Reduced Facsimile of Label. 


Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 


Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies ; 
to the leading Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serving 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical 
Institutions. 

The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and 
buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 
Autograph Signature, ‘“ Daniel Crawford,’ * as shown in the accom- 
panying reduced naets of the Label. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. 


By — to 
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HIS MAJESTY The KING.  H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES. 


CALEY’S MINERAL WATERS 


CALEY’S BREWED GINGER BEER 
NORWICH, 


And 38a, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


THE POPULAR 


(PURE LIQUID COFFEE.) 


Produces Instantaneously (with Hot or Cold Milk) the Best 
Coffee in the World. 
Preserves its Fine Flavour and its Wonderful Stimulating 
and Sustaining Powers. 
Cakes, Puddings, and Ices Flavoured with ‘*Cafolin’’ are 
Most Delicious. 
It is “ Cafolin” alone that brings out the high qualities of Coffee to 
Perfection, All additions of substitutes to Coffee neutralise or destroy its 
unique salutary effects, 


At Your Grocer’s, in ‘‘ CAFOLIN Bott'es (Blue Lahe!)— 
For 15 Coffee Cups, 10d. 
For 30 Coffee Cups, 1/5 
Where not obtainable from Grocers will be sent post free, on receipt of 
Postal Order, by 


The “CAFOLIN” Ltd., 20, LONDON, E.C. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


Pure Soda Water 
from the 


MALVERN SPRING 
will not go back 
to inferior 


Six dozen 
carriage paid, 


BURROW, 


The Springs, 
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xii THE 
TELEGRAMS— 
EMERSON, JEWELLER, DEREHAM. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT 


HENS. BY ROYAL WARRANT 
JEWELLER, Oss JEWELLER 


GOLD & SILVER SMITH 


To H.R.H THE PRINCE OF WALEs. WELLE 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 


W. EM ERSON, 32 & 34, Norwich Street, 
EAST DEREHAM. 


W. EMERSON undertakes the Sale of Jewels and Plate for customers at 5% commission on sale, no other charge 
being made. All risks covered by insurance with Lloyds. This has been found a great advantage to both 
uyer and seller. 


TRAINING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


THE ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, TESTING AND TRAINING INSTITUTION. 
(Founded 1889.) 
(Proprietors: Tne Syndicate of Electrical Engineers, Limited), 
FARADAY HOUSE, 8 and 10, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
CuatrMAN: THE Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF CRAWFORD, K.T., F.R.S. 
Principat: HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.Sc. (London), A.M.LC.E., M.I.E.E., F.C.S, 
Telegraphic Address: “ STANDARDIZING.” Telephone No. 5048 GERRARD. 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL TRAINING 
Qualifying the Sons of Gentlemen for appointments in 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


To H.R.H. THE PRINcEss OF WALES. 


After a theoretical course, students are given a practical training—first in mechanical engineering works, and subsequently in electrical 
works—the Institution being connected witn over 70 leading firms and engineers for this purpose. 
APPOINTMENTS HAVE BEEN SECURED FOR OVER 80°/, OF STUDENTS, 
Applications constantly received. Prospectus upon application to the Secretary. 


(B) 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


OF ALL KINDS. 


oye Table, Theatrical, 
at ttt Sprays, or Bouquets. 


ORDERS BY POST PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


7 


f D d Windows—Screens—&c., &c. 

S. MATHER (late 50, Strand), 70, Brixton Road, and 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK. 39, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 


Black Handle -- 5/6 | Kropp Duplex Strop 
Ivory Handle 7/G | Kropp Strop Paste 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 24/= | Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6,&10/6 


WHOLESALE: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, 
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CHAMBERLIN’S 


Pheasants’ Food. 


Special Wild Duck Meal. Special Partridge Meal. 
Special Grouse Food. 


PURVEYORS OF GAME FOOD TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


By Special 


ESTABLISHED (1849) 


FIFTY-FIVE YEARS. 


Write for the New Book of Prices, with Treatise on Pheasant Rearing, Free by Post. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN & SMITH, 


Game, Poultry, and Dog Food Warehouse, NOR WICH. 


INVALUABLE 
FOR HORSES. 


MOLASSINE 
MEAL. 


A Staple, Concentrated, Wholesome Food, Appetiser, 
and Digester, Health Protector and Restorer. 


THE PERFECTION of ANIMAL DIET. 


MOLASSINE MEAL. 
The Perfect and Unique Wonderful Food for Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, Pigs, and Poultry. 
Destroys Worms, prevents Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cough. 
Grand Pig Food. 


Gentlemen who sign M.R.C.Y.S. recommend 
MOLASSINE MEAL. 


It keeps Horses 3 perfect Health, free from Worms, always 
Fit and above their work. 
The experience of owners of Hunters, Hacks, Harness Horses, 
and others fully confirms the ** Vets.” 


MOLASSINE MEAL has proved itself invaluable for Poultry 
and Game of all kinds and ages, a wonderful egg producer, and 
a sure home keeper for Pheasants. 


For Delivered Prices apply to 


THE MOLASSINE LTD., 


36, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
or Corn Dealers in all Parts of the United Kingdom. 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


NAVAL TRAVELLERS, 


MILITARY NATURALISTS 


OFFICERS THEATRE 


and = x USE 
SPORTS- ‘ 


Not on'y the BEST but the LOWEST IN PRICE. 


Prisms fixed in rigid frame 
can be easily adjusted if neces- 
sary. 
Can be focussed, adjusted, 
etc., while holding in one 
hand. 


WIDE RANGE of SEPARATION 
between CENTRES of EYE-PIECES. 


J. H. DALLMEYER, Ltd., 25, Newman St., London, W. 


They weigh 5 oz. to 7 oz. less than 
other glasses of similar power, 
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VIUSGRAVE’S eaten 
STABLE FITTINGS. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


SANDRINGHAM STABLES. 


CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


MUSGRAYWVE & CO., Ltd., 
ST. ANN’S IRONWORKS, BELFAST. 


97, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 40, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
67, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. GUILDHALL BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM. 240, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 


IRON & WOOD BUILDINGS 


OF EWVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Telephone No. 849 East. Telegrams : “Ironiarum, London.” 


CHURCHES 
BUNGALOWS, 
CRICKET, GOLF, AND : SCHOOLS, 
LAWN TENNIS PAVILIONS, HOSPITALS, 
STABLES, COTTAGES, 


GYMNASIUMS, tee MISSION HALLS, 
FACTORIES, &e., &c. 


PAVILION ERECTED, S1pcuP, KENT. 
Surveyor waits on intending Purchasers, gratis. 


. SMITH & GO., tron Building Manufacturers, 
é Carpenters’ Road, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


GREEN’S 
~— Lawn Mowers 
and Rollers. 


First, Foremost, and Best inthe World. 


THOMAS GREEN & SON, Ltd., 
Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds. 
New Surrey Works, 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
Please write for Price List No. 33. 


B. HUXLEY & Co., Coach Builders, 
WHITCHURCH, SALOP. 


INVENTORS OF THE 
WELL CAR. 


Established 1850. 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED 
PATRONAGE. 


Luggage Float, from £15 15 0. Gold Medal Award. Governess Car, from £12 12 oO 


Messrs. HUXLEY & CO. call attention to their special lines in Governess Cars and Luggage Floats, as shown above, over 700 ot 
which have already bee. sold. Fitted with Lancewood Shafts and Warner Wheels, Patent Turn over Seats; all warranted and sent on 
approval by expenses being paid, carriage being refundei if approvei. Anyone purchasing one of these special lines can have half cost 
refunded if returning vehicle in good condition within twelve months. Many testimonials can be seen. Rubber Tyres, £4 4 0 extra, 
Harness, {5 5 o per set. Please send for list to HUXLEY & CO., Whitchurch. 
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BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., "'Norwicu. 


NO. 741, RANGE OF LOOSE BOXES FIXTURE). COACH-HOUSES, HARNESS-ROOMS, 
WASHING SHELTERS, &c. 


— 


Our original designs, STRONG, WELL VENTILATED, 
COMFORTABLE, made of well-seasoned timber, and must 
not be compared with inferior imitations. 


LATES1 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF REQUISITES FOR THE 


STABLE, KENNEL, POULTRY-YARD, PARK, ESTATE, GARDEN, &c., 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE “ MARLBOROUGH ” WATER 
OR SAND BALLAST ROLLER No. 1 


With Double Cylinder, Round Edges, and the Weight can be regulated 
to suit the requirements of the ground. 


PRICES AND WEIGHTS AS 


WEIGHTS. WEIGHTS. 
Width, __EMI FUL 
by 4 3 

24 

26 

= ” o 
) 


Painted in Colours, wal Finished, and Delivered at any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
The Rollers are supplied at these Prices thiough any Ironmonger. 


Write for Catalogue to 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Ld., Nr. SHEFFIELD. 
L N G. 
A B COMFORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, 3 
AND QUICKLY ERECTED. 
adapted fo: any 


ARTISTIC MODERN DWELLINGS, BUNGALOWS, 
BILLIARD ROOMS, CHEAP GARDEN HUTS, 
AND OTHER STRUCTURES, 


Catalogues, Special baie and Estimates, sent post free. 


BROWNES LILLY, 


WM. GLOVER & SONS,— 


=~ WARWICK, 


Makers of 


VEHICLES 


‘of Every Description. 


CATALOGUES AND SPECIAL 
QUOTATIONS FREE. 


ILLUSTRATION OF CATTLE FLOAT AS SUPPLIED TO HIS MAJESTY ’ : ? 
THE KING FOR THE SANDRINGHAM ESTATE. Mention this Magazine. 


_ 

COX: 

/ 


lhoose Boxesfor Hunters 


TENANT'S FIXTURES. 


~. BEST MATERIALSAND 
WORKMANSHIP. 


Prices and 
Particulars on 
application. 


™ Send 1d. for 
{iu Testimonials, 
Catalogue 
Poultry Houses, 
&e. 


Timber Merchants, Fmporters, 
and Manufacturers, 
BEDFORD. 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres. 


J. T. HOBSON 


Estas. 60 Years. 
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POLO! POLO!! 
Eroom’s Polo Sticks 
and Balls 


are known all over India, South 
Africa, Australia, and other Coun- 
tries where the game is played. Our 
Sticks are used by all crack players, 
Prices moderate. 
Good termsto large Buyers. 


EROCOM & Co., 


Polo Specialists, 
CALCUTTA, INDIA. 


EROOM&CO., 
POLO STICK 
MAKERS 
CALCUTTA. 


NORFOLK 
RIVERS 


and 


BROADS. 


Yachting 
Cruises in 
Broadland. 


High-class Yachts and Wherries for Hire, from 4 to 40 tons, 
fitted with every convenience for Ladies and Gentlemen 
living on board. 


For particulars, telegrams, or letters—-HAZELL, Thorpe, Norwich. 


CRICKET BATS. 


THE * ‘NORFOLK ” BAT 
Made from the celebrated Willow of this County, with 
Handles of best Cane, with two strips of Rubber ard 

Felt inserted, 


Ordinary Quality .. ee 
Selected Quality 
Selected Quality, with india-Rabber 
or sewn-on Leather Grip .. 
Post Free to any address, 


A. J. RUDD, The Sports Depot, NORWICH, 


15/= each 
18/= 


21/= ” 


W | KS’ LATEST 


IMPROVED 


PHEASANT COOP 


Specially Adapted for 
Pheasant Rearing. 
Thoroughly painted and lime- 

washed, made with 
loose spline and im- 
proved sliding shut- 
ter. Coop, 2 ft. wide, 
20 in. high. Price 5/- 
each, 54/- doz. With- 
out Shutter, 4/6 each, 
48/- dozen. 
Catalogues Post Free on application. 


Carriage Paid on Orders of £2 value. 


WICKS & SONS, Manufacturers, NORWICH. 


WINCHESTER GAME FARM 


IS NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 


PHEASANTS’ EGGS 


From long movable Pens ; 
Chinese Blacknecked and Pure and 
Crossed Versicolours. 

85% to 95° % GUARANTEED FERTILE. 


For Prices, Illustrated account of this Farm from 
“Country Life,” etc., apply 


R. EDEN. RICHARDSON, as above, 


Telegrams: “ RICHARDSON, OWSLEBURY.” 


| PORTABLE BUILDINGS | 


Of every description, for HOME AND COLONIES. 


HARRISON, SMITH & Co.. one 


Vauxhall Works. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
"7, MARK LANE. 


Artistic Wood Structures, with Iron, Tile, or Thatch Roofs, 


(Ten: ants Fixtures.) Despatched on Short 
Notice. Illustrate od Cate alo; ‘ree, 
” 


LOOSE BOXES, 


Telegrams Bung 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
of IMITATIONS of 
A Scientific Triumph. 


Soluble in 
Cold Water. 


One Small Tin makes 
25 Gallons for Use. 
ALL TINS FREE. 


THE WEED KILLER 
OF THE FUTURE. 


PRICE-—4 TINS to make 100 
Gallons of Li Car- 
riage 
Write for full ate and Price 
Lists. SOLE MAKERS :— 


MARK SMITH, LTD., LOUTH, LINCS. 


rH. 
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STABLING, etc. 3 
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Cartridges 


The ‘‘OPEX”’ is the only ab- 
Pm) solutely waterproof cartridge that 
fits an ordinary game gun. It is 
also the only cartridge which 
ejects perfectly under all condi- 
tions of weather. 


The “ Field” says : 


“When by any chance a cartridge offers resistance to extraction, it 
is generally to be found that the trouble arises from the adhering of 
the turnover part of the paper tube to the nose end of the chamber. 
The ‘Opex’ Cartridge as issued by Kynochs undoubtedly overcomes 
this prolific cause of unsatisfactory ejection.” —Oct. 31, 1903. 


Hynoch Limited are the only manufacturers 
in the world of Cases, Caps, Powder and 
Wads. This is the reason for the uniform 
excellence of their loaded Cartridges. 


Gunmaker by Warrants of Appointment to 
"1S WHAT MANY § WHAT MANY SPORTSMEN SEEK, HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
0] D1 IN VAIN. H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c., &c., &c., 


oT aN invites application for his Illustrated Gun and Rifle 
TONS Catalogue and Special Cartridge Lists. 


ARE CLEAN KILLING, 
Mechanism . . 

Have Perfect Balance . ° 


And Perfect Fit. 
Prices: 15 Guineas to 60 Guineas. HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUN. 


Catal Application. 
Either Single or Double 


TE” RIFLES 


GLASGOW... MAGAZINE RIFLES, 
Established 1855. . «2 « SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED, 
Works: 64 Osborne St. » | ;EE-ENFIELDS, MAUSERS, & MANNLICHER RIFLES. 
Private Fitting Range, . SINGLE-TRIGGER GUNS A SPECIALITY. 


phan Gun Fitting and Coaching at Private Shooting Grcunds rca 
Willesden Junction. 


Telephone 4296 151, New Bond Street, LONDON, Ww. 
National . . . ESTIMATES FREE. 
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ees. HOWARD & SONS, Lid. 


Manufacturers of 


SPECIAL SIEGE DE DUVET 


EASY CHAIRS. 


Plain House-Painting and 
Decoration. Wall Papers, Gc. 


Paris, 1900. 25, 26, 27, 7, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEW SERIES of 
a HAND CAMERAS 


For the 1904 Season 


INTRODUCED BY THE 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED FROM 
106 & 108, REGENT STREET, W., and 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Detailed Particulars by Return Post. 


Teleg.: * WEATHERVANE, LONDON.” Telep. 3053 Central. 


MESSENGER &@ COMPANY J. LEWIS, 


Borticultural Builders and 5 & 6, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ADMIRALTY CONTRACTOR. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS 


And every work in connection with them throughout 
the Kingdom. 


| FOR MANSIONS, VILLAS, STABLES, 


Abi Bi 1 FARM BUILDINGS, PAVILIONS, &c., &c. 


=" 


Plans ard [stimates Free for 
WINTER GARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, Mictor Cycles 
have reached a point 


VINERIES, PEACH HOUSES, and all kinds ors of efficiency unat- 


= y tainable by any other 
of GLASS HOUSES. Motor. 
For speed, _hill- 


ALSO im climbing, easy cone 
trol, reliability, and 


Heating to Residences, Public Schools, 8c. | \(( comifort theyre withe 
out an equal. 


May we send you & 
full particulars ? 


Loughborough, Leicestershire. | muzy 
London Office: 122, Victoria St., Westminster, $.W. 
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PUB 
The Badminton 

OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No, 107. JUNE 1904 


LENS 
| 


CONTENTS. 


i. ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: I.—SANDRINGHAM _ .. By ALFRED E. T. WATSON ‘sot 
(Written by gracious fermission of His Majesty the King.) 
ILLUSTRATED, 
NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL CRICKET By“ BLUEGUM” 616 
THE DERBY COURSE .. By H. G. HARPER 620 
: ILLUSTRATED. 
1V. SINGLE=-HANDED CRUISING .. 


By H. L. REIACH 627 
ILLUSTRATED. 


V. BISGROVE’S BOOTS ee By ALFRED E.T. WATSON 636 
VI. RETRIEVERS AND THEIR WORK IN BRITISH COLUMBIA By R. LECKIE-EWING 646 


ILLUSTRATED, 
VIl. FROM COLTS MATCH TO TEST MATCH By HOME GORDON 656 


Vill. CHEETAH HUNTING IN INDIA ee ee By A, SIDNEY GALTREY 665 
ILLUSTRATED. 


IX. HAND-REARED WILD DUCKS... BY MILLARD 671 : 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BY “PORTLAND” 678 


XII. A PRIZE COMPETITION.. ee 
THE APRIL AWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 


A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be veturned in case ef non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henvietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, and 16/- abroad, post free. 
as Matter at the New York, » Post 1908, 


THE BEST PAVING 


FOR COURTYARDS, STABLES, 
KENNELS, COW SHEDS, BARNS, &c., IS 


WILKINSON’S 
GRANITE CONCRETE 


(JointLEss, Non- 


w. B. WILKINSON & & CO., Ltd., 
13, ST. MARY’S PLACE, |1,VICTORIA STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, | WESTMINSTER, s.w: 


— 
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Stables 8 Coach-houses. 
Billiard Rooms. 


ROBERT ILES. Ltu., 
= 


THE BROADWAY, 
WALHAM GREEN, LONDON, S.W. 


BARNARD, BISHOP & BARNARDS, 


LIMITED. 


NG Makers of . . 
STABLE & HARNESS 
ROOM FITTINGS. 


ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUE FREE. 
ey 


ESTIMATES FOR COMPLETE OUTFITS ON RECEIPT OF PLANS. 


Norfolk Iron Works, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


FREDK. C. BAYLEY, 


SHIRTMAKER, HOSIER, AND GLOVER. 


The Smartest Novelties of the Season in ‘fhistions, Ties, 8 Gloves. 
SPECIALITIES— 


THE BADMINTON GLOVE -~ 3/- per pair. 
KNITTED SILK TIES" -  - 2/6 each. 


34, STRAND, W.C., 
19,GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C., 
And 10, LONDON STREET, PADDINGTON. 


PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


ynown ALL OVER THE WORLD 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


Ass ed to all 
the Leading Regiments 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


THEREFORE THE WORLD'S: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
OR 
er 
j 
wk 
(Regs Trate mart, Ne Trade Mark Ne 
ie W. WREN & CO.'S W. WREN & CO.'S 
rales BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
31, GREY FRAR’s 8T., 31, GREY 8T., 
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protective, self-ventilating clothing, holding the forts of elegance, coolness, lightness, and 


protection against all imitation- 
sallies on the part of battalions of 
competitors. 


LOOK FOR 
THE LABEL. 


garment 
existent 
gives such 
freedom of 


istic is an‘ 


essential 
to the 
sportsman, 
whatever 
sport 
pursuing. 


\\\ 
a, \ 


BURBERRY FISHING SUIT. 


The feature of the 
**Piscator” is its 
adaptability to the 
angler’s needs, 
both when bank- 
fishing and wad- 
ing. The collar- 
cape protects the 
: vulnerable points, 
and being fur- 
nished with a 
pivot- 
sleeve it 
makes an 
ideal 
fishing 
coat. 


WRITE 
FOR THE 
BOOK. 


PISCATOR. 


30, HAYMARKET, LONDON; and BASINGSTOKE. 


angler’s 
security 
against the 
drenching 
drizzle 
and the 
downright’ 
downpour. 


FISHING SLIP-ON. 


YY 


HARNESS 


COMPOSITION. 


SADDLE SOAP. SADDLE PASTE. 
BREECHES PASTE & POWDER. 


Sold by all Saddlers and Harness Makers. Manufactory: LONDON, E. 


GARM ENTS are unassailable as ; 

hv IN IX 
ERPROOF 
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GEO. 


BY ROYAL 
WARRANT TO 


H.M KING ED 


Contractors to 
H.M. Government, 
the War Office, 
and Admiralty. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT TO 


H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, 


AND THE LEADING COURTS 
OF EUROPE. 


21 Prize Medals 
awarded. 


Billiard Cable .. 
.. Manufacturers, 


MERCHANTS & SHIPPERS, 
HIGH-CLASS ART CABINET MAKERS. 


Upwards of 250 Tables in Stock to select from. 
45 Guineas to 300 Guineas. 
Several first-class Match and other Tables Secondhand. 


THE 


“PREMIER” AND THE ‘‘NEOTERIC” 
COMBINED BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES. 


(Geo. Wright & Co.’s Patent.) 


The most perfect and the best Combination Tables ever invented. Prices from 
23 Guineas and 392 Guineas respectively. 


Estimates given for the Complete Furnishing of BILLIARD ROOMS, Clubs, 
Hotels, &c., on Easy Terms of Purchase. 


SPECIALITY: 
Fine Art and High-class Panelling, suitable for Billiard 
Rooms, Entrance Halls, &c. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


Original Inventors and Sole Makers of the 


ae 
ExcELSIOR CUSHION 


Guaranteed soft in any temperature, and very fast. 


BONZOLINE BALLS, 2,';. 10/6 per ball. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
on application. 


250 PAGES, Post Free 


HEAD OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS— 


158 to 164, Westminster Bridge Road, LONDON; 


West End Branch Show Rooms— 
7, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, 


W. 
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A. 8. LLOYD’S EUXESIS. 
A DELIGHTFUL CREAM 
For Shaving without 
7 Soap, Water, or Brush, 
And in one half the ordinary time, 


Tube of “ KUXESIS” and a Sharp 


Ihefuse any other. Sold by Chemis's and Stores; or post free for 1s. 6d. from Sole Proprietors : 


LLOYD & CO., 3, SPUR STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


ISENTHAL & CO., 


Electrically Beated Cooking - (-\ 85, Mortimer Street, 


Utensils and Beating Is LONDON. W. 
Apparatus of all kinds. 


Ww 


A Real Boon to Resi- 


dents in Houses, Flats, 


Will not Burn out. 


Absence ofall Danger. ___| and Chambers 


Perfectly under 
Control. 


May ke connected to 


Forall Circuits. any Wall Plug. 


| Complete Catalogue on Application. Showroom at above address. 


WEAR THE IDEAL 
Greatest Comfort for Walking. 
= BOOTS & SHOES. 
} Sole Maker: C. W. WHARTON, 


| CENTRAL DEPOT, WAREHOUSES, AND OFFICES— 
183, 185, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


(tp Razor ‘being only needful. 
The genuine bears two siznatures, S. Lloyd”’ in BLACK, and ‘“‘Aimée Lloyd” in RED Ink. 


Sanitary Engineers to His His Majesty the King. 


SANITARY WORK A SPECIALITY. 


Illustra‘ed Catalogues on Application. 


LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Manufacturers of “THE REVERSIBLE” Commons AND 
Works, Showrooms, and Offices opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 
PARIS DEPOT: 22bis, RUE DE LUBECK. 


Telegrams: ‘JENNINGS, LONDON.” Telephone: 680 Hop. 


FOR THIRTY YEARS ez THE 


CENTAUR CENTAUR 
CYCLES! . Motor-Bicycle 


courts enquiry. Its power, its 
strength, its reliability, and its 


have been noted for their light- 


ness, strength, and efficiency. 


TheCENTAUR FEATHERWEIGHT 
was the first and is still the best 
of all light bicycles. 


Price, complete, £15 15 0 


Fully guaranteed and world- 
wide reputation. 


efficiency are universally ad- 
mitted. 


= Price £50. 


Full particulars of Centaur Cycles 
and Motor Cycles free on applica- 
tion to 

CENTAUR CYCLE CoO., Ltd., 

oventry, or 
21, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


CHAMPAGNE 


By acid Appointment to H.M. the King. 


WOODROW, 


46, PICCADILLY, W., 
Ladies’ § Gentlemen’s batters. 


Finest Stock of Genuine 
Panama Hats in Europe 
25/-, 30-/, 35/-, ete. 


Native and European Plaiting same 
Prices. 
Native Hats, Unbleached. 
European Hats, Bleached White. 


SELECTION ON RECEIPT OF TRADE 
REFERENCE. 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHI V 
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